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Should Reading and Spelling 
Taught Separately? 


Be 


By 
EDNA LUE FURNESS 


SPELLING AND READING were formerly con- 
fused. There was a time in the history of 
primary methods when spelling was used as 
the foundation method for inducting chil- 
dren into the mysteries of reading. Little 
boys and girls, so historians tell us, were 
obliged to spend many weary hours naming 
the letters in syllables and words before 
reading sentences of any textual content 
(15). In the days of Noah Webster, the 
spelling book and the reading book were one 
and the same; the failure to make the psy- 
chological distinction between reading and 
spelling was responsible for an enormous 
expenditure of poorly directed human en- 
ergy and for deplorable results in both sub- 
jects (12). 

The great subject of Horace Mann's 
Second Report (1838) is methods of teach- 
ing spelling, reading, and composition. 
Mann and his co-workers were committed 
to the opinion that no thorough reform 
could be expected in the common schools 
unless the alphabetic method of teaching 
reading was abolished. Condemning the old 
a-b-c method, they recommended what was 
then called the “new” method, now called 
the “word” method (8). It was through 
their study and efforts that the all-impor- 
tant distinction between spelling and the 
reading of words in the sense of decipher- 
ing not merely their auditory elements but 
also their meaning was introduced in lan- 
guage instruction. 
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Eventually methods were formulated for 
the teaching of reading which were quite 
distinct and different from those used in 
teaching spelling. Thus what was formerly 
reading came to occupy two separate places 
in the curriculum and to be taught at dif. 
ferent periods in the school day. And, ac- 
cording to some writers, there was a vast 
improvement in the teaching of both read 
ing and spelling (12). 

Granted, reading and spelling were long 
taught as separate subjects in the elemen- 
tary school and the high school. However, 
this traditional teaching of reading, spell 
ing, speech, penmanship, grammar, is not 
consonant with the facts regarding child 
development and with what we are learn- 
ing about the unitary nature of the child's 
development in the language arts. The pur- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Here is a new turn in the controversy 
over the best way to teach reading. 
What is an effective way to teach spell 
ing? Does good reading depend on good 
spelling? or can you be a good reader 
and poor speller? or vice versa? Also, 
is there greater correlation between 
phonics and spelling than between 
phonics and reading? The author, pro 
fessor of English education at the Uni 
versity of Wyoming, provides a heen 
analysis of the reading-spelling kin- 
ship. Make your own decision. 
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pose of this paper is to point out certain 
abilities which are common to reading and 
spelling and, by indirection, to show im- 
plications for the teaching of these two 
arts at the elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege levels. 

Although teachers are inclined to think 
that intelligence is an important factor in 
conditioning reading and spelling ability, 
research shows that the relationship be- 
tween spelling ability and intelligence is 
in the neighborhood of .g0 to .40 (11); be- 
tween reading ability and intelligence, .50 
to .60 (1). The potency of intelligence does 
not appear so significant as certain lan- 
guage factors, particularly vocabulary, 
word recognition, and perceptual speed 
(1), (14). 

Reading and spelling, on the other hand, 
are closely related; the correlations between 
scores on reading tests and scores on spell- 
ing tests usually fall in the range of .80 to 
85, (13). This high relationship indicates 
that good spellers who are poor readers or 
good readers who are poor spellers are 
comparatively rare (6). Usually students 
tend to be good or poor in both reading 
and spelling and to improve or deteriorate 
in both abilities as they go through the 
high school grades (10). Hence, analysis of 
a pupil's errors in spelling often helps in 
understanding his reading difficulties, and 
remedial instruction in reading and spell- 
ing can often be carried on together with 
profit to both. (6). Although teachers and 
administrators may be unaware of the fact, 
weakness in the spelling program may be 
responsible to a larger degree for a stu- 
dent's reading defect than is weakness in 
the reading program itself (g). 

Reading and spelling are closely allied 
because many of the skills and abilities re- 
quired for one are also required for the 
other (7). The remainder of this paper will 
be an elaboration of this statement. 

Spelling and reading have a common 
basis of vocabulary. If vocabulary is poor 
and articulation immature, both reading 
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and spelling suffer. Learning to read and 
learning to spell both depend upon the 
ability to discriminate among words visu- 
ally. The Gilberts studied the relationship 
between the reading and spelling of second- 
ary and college students with special em- 
phasis upon eye movements. They found 
that mature, superior spellers at the college 
level definitely gain in spelling ability 
through their reading as evidenced by spell- 
ing tests and eye-movement records. They 
warn, however, that the normal reading 
progression may be significantly modified 
if the learning of spelling is stressed, dur- 
ing reading, particularly with less able 
spellers lacking good habits of word per- 
ception (4), (5). 

The ability to recognize and remember 
words is fundamental to both reading and 
spelling. Readers who are poor in word 
recognition are rarely good spellers (7). 
Naturally, the pupil who finds it difficult 
to recognize a word when he sees it is likely 
to have even more difficulty trying to mem- 
orize and to reproduce its sequence of 
letters. 

Spelling calls for word study; so does 
reading. The generalizations about word 
forms and word building which are learned 
in reading are the same as those needed in 
spelling. Indeed, to a certain extent the 
spelling lesson offers a more natural op- 
portunity for training in word study and 
word analysis than does the reading lesson. 
Interruptions in reading for the purpose of 
analyzing and studying a strange or difh- 
cult word immediately have certain disad- 
vantages. Certainly they distract the read- 
er's mind and interfere with the major pur- 
pose of the activities. In spelling, on the 
other hand, the principal problem is one 
of word study. Interruptions are not too 
serious, and instruction in word analysis, 
syllabication, and blending units is very 
much in keeping with the spirit of the 
spelling program (3). 

In 1947, Townsend investigated the re- 
lationship of vocabulary size and spelling. 
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She found that there is a tendency for the 
vocabulary-spelling correlations to increase 
from the sixth grade through the twelfth, 
while the reading comprehension—spelling 
correlations decrease. Such a relationship 
is empirically sound. Sight and active vo- 
cabulary for the most part increases at dif- 
ferent rates. In the lower grades, vocabulary 
for reading and spelling may be almost 
identical; but in the highest secondary- 
school grades, the pupil can be expected to 
recognize or at least comprehend in context 
many more words than he will probably use 
in speaking or spelling (17). The fact that 
correlations for spelling and vocabulary 
tend to be higher than those for spelling 
and reading comprehension should lead 
teachers to give to spelling remediation and 
efhciency the attention that has been given 
to increased speed and comprehension in 
reading. 

Obviously, achievement in spelling is 
closely associated with skills and under- 
standings that are related to word recogni- 
tion (14). Such understandings include vis- 
ual discrimination, speed and accuracy of 
visual perception, and structural analysis. 
These understandings include also auditory 
discrimination and phonic skills. 

For a period of time, teachers of spelling 
and authors of spelling systems stressed 
training in the sense of sight practically to 
the exclusion of the sense of hearing. Every 
normal individual has both senses of sight 
and hearing. In fact, some persons are even 
more hearing conscious than sight con- 
scious. Hence, phases of phonics are as val- 
uable in the spelling process as in the read- 
ing—especially in the case of those who 
have a strong hearing consciousness in word 
analysis. While the majority of people who 
have learned to spell in recent years often 
resort to writing a word the spelling of 
which they are not certain, others find 
spelling the word orally just as analytical 
(2). 

Although the role of phonics training in 
the acquisition of reading and spelling skills 
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has been discussed over the years, there is 
no close agreement concerning the role of 
phonics training in the acquisition of read- 
ing and spelling skills. Templin (16) 
studied the effect of phonic knowledge of 
fourth-grade pupils on spelling and reading 
achievement. She discovered that the corre- 
lations between phonic knowledge and 
spelling are somewhat higher than those 
between phonic knowledge and reading. 
Another researcher, Holmes, found (a) that 
spelling ability at the high-school and col- 
lege levels depends to a large extent upon 
ability to handle phonetic associations; and 
(6) that both spelling ability and phonetic 
ability are dependent to some extent upon 
the “L” or linguistic type of intelligence 
(9). For high-school and college students, 
interestingly enough, Holmes found that 
the elements of auditory images which ap 
pear to make contributions to spelling abil 
ity either directly or indirectly are tonal 
movements, tonal memory, pitch, intensity, 
rhythm, and melodic taste. 

Although the activity in the reading act 
may be similar to that of the spelling act, 
the activity follows a sequence opposite to 
that of spelling. In reading we proceed 
from the written form of a word, to its 
spoken form, to its meaning. In spelling we 
are concerned first with the meaning and 
lastly with the written symbol representing 
that word. In either case it is necessary to 
understand the way in which letters func 
tion to form a word or linguistic symbol. 

In conclusion, intelligence is important 
for achievement in spelling and reading. 
However, vocabulary, perception, word 
recognition, word analysis, comprehension, 
and phonics are more important. My con 
tention is that when more English teachers 
at all levels, elementary, secondary, and 
college, understand better and are sensi- 
tive to these common processes, when they 
scientifically diagnose problems embodied 
in these two language arts, and when they 
recognize that growth in reading and spell 
ing continues in high school and college, 
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we can have more confidence in our teach- 
ing and can be assured that results in read- 
ing and spelling at all levels will be im- 
proved, Even more, we should be hearing 
less about those students who “can’t read, 
can't spell,” and more about those who 
can read and spell. 

Education has been defined as “the ac- 
quisition of the art of the utilization of 
knowledge.” Truly, the teacher who helps 
the student utilize his reading power and 
increase his spelling accuracy is doing him 
a great service and is leading him to the 
acquisition of an education. 
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A Challenge to the Secondary School. If the secondary school is to reach its ultimate as a 
democratic institution, less stress, perhaps no stress, should be placed upon grades. Students 
should be evaluated on their own accomplishments and merits rather than being evaluated 
on the basis of comparison or in competition with their classmates. This practice is one of the 
most flagrant miscarriages of democracy now practiced in our secondary schools. 
The secondary school of today is one of the last bulwarks for the perpetuation of democracy. 
Unless we revitalize the secondary school curriculum so that it really faces directly the prob- 
lems of present day life, then America as we have known it will be lost and gone forever.— 
J. Russet. Morais in the California Journal of Secondary Education. 





THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This and the next four articles all deal with the junior high school. Everybody 
knows that the junior high school is once again in the forefront of educational at- 
tention. About 55 per cent of all youth in grades 7 and 8 now attend junior high 
schools. In terms of total enrollment, the three-year junior high and three-year senior 


high are the predominant type of secondary-school organization in our country. 
That's why the junior high school is moving front and center into the educational 
spotlight. The first article is by one who teaches basic skills to seventh-grade young- 
sters at Enterprise Junior High School, Compton, Calif. It was written as a result 
of the author's reaction to pupils’ needs in understanding simple space and time 
concepts in U.S.A. 1956. 








Teaching Time and Space Concepts 


By ARTHUR A. KAPLAN 





TO THE JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT the 
relative placement of time and space is an 
unimportant matter. What matters to the 
seventh-, eighth-, or ninth-grade student is 
the “here and now.” The student can find 
his way home and to school, to his friend's 
house, to the store, and can even find his 
way into places and things where he has no 
business being. But remove him from the 
security of his “here and now” by trying to 
reach him with an historic concept in so- 
cial studies or a time concept in mathe- 
matics and his situation could be likened to 
that of the blind men who felt an elephant 
for the first time and gave conflicting ac- 
counts. 

In the estimation of the junior-high stu- 
dent, teachers are ancient, World War II 
happened ages ago, and Uncle Jim, age 
twenty-two, is already an old man. The dis- 
tance from school to the neighborhood mar- 
ket, an actual distance of one-quarter mile, 
may vary from two blocks to two miles in 
the judgment of youngsters. A group of 
seventh graders were once asked to guess 
the exact length of one minute by raising 
their hands when they thought the allotted 


time had elapsed. Speculation as to the 
length of the sixty-second period ran any 
where from twenty-four seconds to two and 
one-quarter minutes. By a similar token, 
the sixty-foot school flagpole was guessed 
at being anywhere from ten- to one-hun- 
dred feet in height. 

True enough, the awareness that comes 
with an understanding of these concepts is 
based on experience. Eventually it is hoped 
the child will be able to place a relative 
value on time and space. However, time 
and curriculum wait for no man, and the 
child who can come closer to placing his 
skills in their proper framework will be 
the one who will get the most out of his 
education. 

Many times it has been my experience 
to hear junior-high students attempt and 
invariably stumble over the reading of five-, 
six-, seven-, and eight-figure numbers, Here 
is an apparent need for the stressing of 
these basic concepts. Of course, these con 
cepts of relative insights are things that 
should always be growing within us. Some 
adults, it is sad to relate, have immature 
notions of time and space. Perhaps this 
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shortcoming could have been avoided or at 
least minimized by the proper drilling and 
stressing of basic skills in the early days of 
schooling. Naturally, there are many things 
that an adult of average or of even superior 
intelligence cannot grasp. Astronomy with 
its measurements of light-years and gov- 
ernment with its equally astronomical ex- 
penditures of billions are two salient ex- 
amples. 

Attitudes towards these concepts are 
under constant change. At the age of seven, 
a passing year seems like five; and at the 
age of forty, five years may seem like one. 
This gradual, constant telescoping of time 
has to be considered when an attempt 
is made at understanding it. By the use of 
graphs, charts, maps, and other devices, 
much can be bridged in the comprehension 
of these concepts. 

Some teachers may raise the cry: “I teach 
physical education. What possible use 
could I make of this time and space busi- 
ness?” Or: “In my English class we are 
stressing remedial reading. . . .”” To every 
teacher no matter what the subject there is 
a niche into which can be fitted the pro- 
gram that will effect an understanding of 
these basic concepts. To the gym coach, a 
mere word about distance running and 
stop-watch clocking would make physical 
education take on a meaning to a youngster 
he never had before. Even to teachers of 
remedial reading, the use of the tachisto- 
scope with its marvels of split-second flash- 
ing of meaningful words and symbols 
would do wonders in getting across at least 
a beginning of the time and space con- 
cepts, Like the guidance program, the 
teaching of these concepts can be the uni- 
fying thread that runs throughout the 
whole curriculum. It can be manifested just 
as adroitly through physical education and 
art as through English and science. It is the 
duty of every teacher to give every child a 
cognizance and an awareness of these con- 
cepts by making every subject meaningful 
and rich through these teachings. 
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What are some of the techniques that 
can enable a teacher to communicate these 
concepts to a young mind? They run the 
gamut from road maps to music, and the 
individual instructor can easily find where 
his particular course and personality can 
best be put to fullest use. 

Diary. The diary is a good foundation 
stone in establishing a foothold on the con- 
cept of time because the young mind has to 
begin to think back and relate events in 
their proper sequence. Children are ex- 
tremely self-centered and greatly enjoy 
drawing attention to themselves and their 
activities. A diary seems made to order for 
this sort of expression. The diary activity 
may be just a daily schedule of events as 
they occur or it may be planned to include 
a log for a whole week. 

Time Line. Making of a time line 
whether in social studies, English, or math- 
ematics is another aid in bringing a time 
concept closer to the junior-high-school stu- 
dent, This has great value not only in mak- 
ing the subject matter clearer but in estab- 
lishing dates and events in their correct re- 
lationship. Nothing has more appeal to a 
young person than a discussion or activity 
planned around him. What better way is 
there of making the youngster “think in 
time” than to have him establish a time 
line of his own activities, say during the last 
twelve months, including any event of im- 
portance such as a birthday, trips, parties, 
and so on? From this self—time line it can 
be a relatively simple step to have the 
youngster make a time line covering a 
longer period in his life, interpolating such 
events as his own birthdays, his father's 
and even his grandparent’s birthdays. 

Timetable. Time and space may be com- 
bined very conveniently by a unit on time- 
table schedules, either train, bus, ship, or 
airplane. Here can be brought into play a 
splendid combination of space (distance be- 
tween cities) and time (elapsed traveltime). 
A correlation of this unit with mapwork 
would bring these skills into sharper focus. 
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Comparative Sizes. Children love to com- 
pare things, and there are countless things 
in the world to be compared by the young 
mind. A shrinking world map caused by 
changes and developments in transporta- 
tion, a comparison in size between Colum- 
bus’ ship and present-day liners, and the 
difference in sizes between an Egyptian 
pyramid and the city hall are just a few of 
the innumerable objects that can be used 
by the youngster to strengthen his percep- 
tion and understanding of his environment. 
A chart showing the comparative age ex- 
pectancies of human and animal life is very 
enlightening and informative in familiariz- 
ing the student with a related idea of time. 

Road Maps. The appeal of a road map is 
universal. The road maps put out so gen- 
erously by the oil companies are highly 
attractive in color and in eye-catching de- 
sign. Enough maps may be easily obtained 
to make a room set, and the youngsters will 
eagerly look forward to the gamelike at- 
mosphere that will prevail in the anxious 
search for towns and landmarks. The ex- 
citement of searching out the meanings of 
legend symbols and figures adds to the 
educational value of this subject. 

However, before throwing the youngster 
“cold” into mapwork, a diagram, such as 
Fig. 1, below, may serve as an introduc- 
tion to any map concept. In using it, the 
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student should pretend that what he sees is 
a series of streets laid out in a make-believe 
town. North is to the top. He is then asked 
to place an X in the following squares: B-2, 
F-2, E-6, A-5. He should then be able to 
locate these X's according to the compass 
points of NE, NW, SW, and so on. If this 
diagram is put on the board, a very com- 
petitive and keenly interesting situation 
can develop. 

When the first diagram has been mas- 
tered, the variations in Fig. 2 may be added 
to it to develop further interest and under- 
standing. This diagram is a bit more in- 
volved but the students will enjoy trying to 
trace the distance in blocks, for example 
from the corner of end and D Streets to the 
corner of 5th and A. Many other variations 
that will maintain the interest can be 
added. 

Map Making. After the student under- 
stands the fundamental principles of a 
simple road map, he probably would enjoy 
making one of his own, One of his own 
neighborhood and surrounding areas with 
which he is familiar would be preferable. 

Music. Music is particularly outstanding 
in the rich training it affords in the concep- 
tion of time and space with its unique sys- 
tem of measurement that involves a con- 
stant adherence both to the rules of time 
(meter) and space (measures). 
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After reading this, some teachers may feel 
that to make a conscious effort toward help- 
ing the youngster achieve time-and-space 
sense is a waste of time. They may feel that 
this is something the child can learn 
through trial and error and experience. In 
fact, some teachers may question, and quite 
validly at the moment, of what use it is to 
teach a child how to read a railroad time- 
table or a road map since the rather limited 
use later on of such skills would not justify 
the effort and time spent now. However, 


Oct. 


these great concepts, undoubtedly the two 
most profound ever explored by the mind 
of man, cannot be divorced from any sub- 
ject or removed from context at will. 

For a very deep and most profound phil- 
osophical treatment of this subject of time, 
the reader is enjoined to read the prelude 
to Thomas Mann's great work, Joseph and 
His Brothers, which is subtitled “Descent 
into Hell” and begins, “Very deep is the 
well of the past. Should we not call it 
bottomless?” 


A Program for Potential Dropouts 


By LUCILLE GALE MaWHINNEY 


‘THis WILL NoT BE a glowing account of a 
successful experiment. Doubtless statistics 
can be produced to prove that this program 
is worth continuing. Unquestionably case 
histories are available to show that many of 
these boys, potential dropouts who enrolled 
in the program, are still in school. Certainly 
improvement has been made in their at- 
tendance, grades, and attitudes. But instead 
of tables and charts proving all these facts, 
this will be an English teacher's account of 
discouragements but also extremely com- 
pensating bright spots. Any teacher who 
likes a challenge and who is as interested 
in personalities as in subject matter will, I 
believe, welcome an opportunity to work 
in such a program. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


It's about work experience for slow 
learners in the junior high school. And 
it tells of a teacher's achievements and 
troubles in motivating pupils who have 
little eagerness to learn. Mrs. MaWhin- 
ney, formerly head of the English de- 
partment, Whittier Junior High 
School, Flint, Mich., is now an instruc- 
tor in English at Flint Junior College. 





Work Experience Program 


This “work experience program” began 
in February, 1954, with fifteen overage 
ninth-grade boys in each of two of Flint’s 
junior high schools. (The following semes- 
ter two senior high schools continued the 
program.) For half a day, or three hours, 
these boys were scheduled to follow an aca- 
demic program geared as closely as possible 
to their work experience which formed the 
other half of their day's activities. For two 
years, the boys worked half days at a Mott 
Foundation’ social-project house or on the 
Flint Community College campus, helping 
remodel a barn that was to provide the 
work experience center. Among their jobs 
were making tool cabinets, building shelves, 
installing pine paneling, and plastering and 
painting a basement. They participated in 
the purchase of lumber and other building 
supplies. Sometimes they shoveled snow, 
cut brush, or scrubbed floors. Occasionally 
a boy would complain that he could just as 
well get out-of-school work for real money 
—but the complaints were not too vocifer- 

*Mott Foundation representatives have been 
active in the organization of the work experience 


program and the foundation has provided a share 
of the costs. 
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ous, for, after all, the boys were attending 
regular classes only half days, and, needless 
to say, they liked that. 

At first, the objective was to keep the 
boys with one teacher for academic work 
and with another for manual activities. 
Only half of this aim was carried out, for it 
was difficult in academic studies to find a 
teacher with the stamina and the know-how 
to work with them for more than two con- 
secutive hours at the most. My responsibil- 
ity was to break down barriers that these 
boys had been building up for years against 
assignments involving literature and writ- 
ing skills. 


Academic Work 


I began each semester by giving them 
“getting acquainted” questionnaires. From 
this information I learned that most of 
them wanted to improve their spelling and 
some of them their reading. Whenever any- 
one expressed disappointment that he 
could no longer take a subject such as art, 
his program was rearranged to include an 
hour of that subject. 

The next step ‘was informal discussion 
about the manual work. The boys liked 
talking about the work phase of their pro- 
gram, for this was one class activity about 
which they knew more than the teacher. 
From these discussions evolved formal out- 
lines of their work schedule, beginning 
with their leaping into the truck or bus 
that took them to their destination, and 
more outlines explaining step-by-step some 
construction job. Compositions were labor- 
iously built on these outlines. Perhaps | 
should insert that I did much of the writ- 
ing on the board, aided by their sugges- 
tions. According to their abilities, they 
copied from the board or wrote original 
compositions. From these discussions also 
came spelling words that named numerous 
tools, materials, and construction processes. 

One day, Don, glancing through a com- 
position text, mentioned that he would like 
to know how to write letters. As a result, 
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we wrote friendly letters, the more retarded 
copying from the text, the others writing 
original letters. We wrote appreciation 
letters, thanks to a suggestion in an Edgar 
Dale News Letter. One boy thanked his 
father for persuading him to return to 
school. Another thanked his work-experi- 
ence teacher for a birthday card, the first he 
had ever received. We wrote business letters 
and filled out job application forms. One 
pupil was interested enough to keep a copy 
of the application form for future use. 

We also had oral composition. One as- 
signment that was both popular with the 
class and helpful to clear expression was 
done through chalk talks. Each boy in turn 
drew on the board a diagram of an accident 
as the police found it. The other class mem- 
bers assumed the roles of police officers and 
attempted to give explanations of how the 
accident occurred, We had some ingenious 
accidents. 

In addition to being weak in writing and 
speaking skills, most of these boys were re- 
tarded in reading comprehension. Free 
reading, although books with ample action 
were provided, did not work out too well. 
While there were a few who wanted to read 
all the time, the others regarded the sim 
plest of books with suspicion. Newspapers 
did appeal to them, The local daily pro 
vided a class set which we read and labeled 
for the various types of news. The objectives 
were twofold: to gain practice in reading 
and to be aware of the variety of informa 
tion a daily newspaper printed. Occasional 
ly I allowed time for reading approved 
comics. 

After the class became familiar with a 
certain set of workbooks emphasizing vo 
cabulary and providing intensive analysis 
of two or three paragraphs, class members 
sometimes asked for assignments in them 
Always they began eagerly whenever these 
texts were passed out. While this attitude 
is at first surprising, the explanation is that 
a certain amount of routine work gives this 
type of pupil a feeling of security. 
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In oral reading, most of the boys hesi- 
tated and stumbled. A few were too em- 
barrassed even to read before the others. I 
devised numerous activities to give the class 
opportunities to read aloud. One device 
that I used with some success was to cut 
a magazine story into sections, number the 
clippings in sequence, and pass them out. 
Each boy studied his clipping and was later 
called upon by number. Usually the sus- 
pense kept the others listening. Sometimes 
they would get just enough of the plot to 
want me to reread the whole story to them. 

At times, I read for them while they fol- 
lowed in their books. At intervals, I paused 
to call on someone who would continue to 
read for a few sentences. I passed out copies 
of the Reader's Digest and Coronet, from 
which each pupil would study an anecdote, 
practice on another, then read for the 
group. The readers were told they would be 
judged by their ability to put across the 
point of the story. In a like manner, they 
prepared jokes from Practical English. 

For oral reading, too, we brought in 
some poetry, such as “Gunga Din” and 
“Land of the Yukon.” I would read a poem 


for the class; then the group would read in 
unison. A few, individually, could read a 
stanza or two aloud quite effectively. 


Excursions in Literature 


Before I began teaching these boys, the 
objective uppermost in my mind was to 
concentrate on literature containing themes 
in human relations. I had naively expected 
the majority of the boys to be either juve- 
nile delinquents or potential juvenile de- 
linquents. Hoping to prove that “crime 
does not pay,” I selected stories like “Gold- 
Mounted Guns,”* which depicts sympatheti- 
cally and dramatically not the thief but the 
victim of a theft. This story is valuable, too, 
in pointing out that boredom is frequently 
the cause of crime among young people. 

*F. R. Buckley, “Gold-Mounted Guns,” Prose and 
Poetry for Enjoyment, ed. Harriet Marcelia Lucas 


et al. (Syracuse, N.Y.: L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 1950), 
PP. 677-84. 
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We read the play, “The Valiant,”* an im- 
pressive portrayal of a likeable murderer 
about to be hanged. We used the silver 
candlestick scene from Les Misérables. The 
class liked these stories, but to what extent 
they accomplished their purpose is open 
to question. 

True, there were a few delinquents 
among them, yet I am inclined to think 
now that the other class members took care 
of those few more effectively than I. There 
was the time that Art was bragging of his 
two weeks in the county jail, and Val 
pricked the boaster’s ego with, “That's 
nothing to brag about.” Later in the year, 
Tom, who was on probation for stealing 
cars, entered the class. A group took it 
upon themselves to confer with the dean, 
informing him that they did not want Tom 
in their class. Since the dean did not com- 
ply with their wishes, the class quietly but 
effectively dealt with him in their own way. 
While swearing is not exactly juvenile de- 
linquency, more than once I smiled in- 
wardly as they would reprimand each other 
for a slip of the tongue. 

In literature, I grew out of the “crime 
does not pay” theme, and entered into an 
“I can take it” series of stories. I first awoke 
to this need on the morning of a blizzard. 
Hovering around the radiator, too many of 
the boys were whining, “I'm not going out 
in that truck on a day like this. Brother, 
I'm going to skip this afternoon.” Hoping 
to change their attitude, I told them about 
a village high school that I once taught in, 
a school with no bus accommodations. I 
described how the boys and girls from farms 
would drive to school every day all winter, 
often in secondhand, rattling, open cars, 
over dirt roads. Then I took down from the 
cupboard a set of books containing “The 
Kiskis,"* the story of a Montanan home- 

*Holworthy Hall and Robert Middlemass, “The 
Valiant,” Adventures in Reading, ed. Jacob M. Ross 
et al. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952), 
Pp. 358-76. 

*Mary Vontner, “The Kiskis,” New Narratives, 


ed. Blanche Colton Williams. (New York: Appleton. 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1944), pp. $43°53- 
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steader family. Every day until snow fell, 
the children of this family trudged bare- 
foot to a one-room school. When there 
was snow on the ground, they came with 
their feet wrapped in burlap bags which 
they disposed of before they were within 
sight of the other pupils. They ate their 
lunch alone because it consisted of dry 
bread. The family’s one cow had gone dry. 

“Judge’’® was adaptable to an “I can take 
it” theme. The principal character of this 
story suddenly found himself at sixteen 
with the responsibility of caring for a 
widowed mother and eight children. Facing 
him, too, was the task of living down the 
reputation of a shiftless father. The boys 
recognized John’s typically adolescent fault 
of not listening to the advice of the ex- 
perienced Indian trapper and of returning 
home too early in the spring with his valu- 
able furs. They respected John when, after 
losing his winter's catch in a rushing 
stream, he began anew the following fall. 
Through this story, they also had an op. 
portunity to realize the rewards that might 
come to a dependable, industrious boy of 
their age. 

Because most of this group were think- 
ing in terms of entering service before, or 
as soon as, they finished high school, “Home 
Is the Sailor’*® was apropos. This short story 
presents the agonizing experience of a 
young sailor in the Merchant Marine. 
Since he had lived a protected life, the 
other sailors regarded him as “soft.” The 
tragic conclusion proved to his companions 
their grave error. 

I read to the class “I Was a Hobo Kid.’" 
Although this time, they were listening to 
the experiences of a girl, they did not seem 
to mind, and a few, I am sure, gained a 
respect for the public school system that 
they had never before sensed, After read- 


*Walter D. Edmonds, “Judge,” Adventures in 
Reading, pp. 21-33. 

* Bill Adams, “Home Is the Sailor,” New Narra 
tives, pp. 3-27. 

"Billie Davis, “I Was a Hobo Kid,” Saturday 
Evening Post, December 13, 1952, pp. 25 ff. 
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ing this article, I gave a listening test, and 
it was interesting how students weak in 
reading comprehension often excelled the 
better readers in listening. This same phe- 
nomenon appeared after a broadcast. Life 
had taught these people that whatever they 
learned they would have to pick up by 
listening. 

It was difficult to evaluate the influence 
of these stories, for in any human relations 
reading, the teacher is dealing with intan- 
gibles. 

Individual Traits 

Although the boys were always selected 
by the same criteria, each semester the 
group was quite different. The first class 
had a wide range of abilities, and I failed 
to challenge the more accelerated. Deter- 
mined not to repeat that error, I was pre- 
pared the following semester to respect all 
individual differences. This class turned 
our to be an extremely retarded, unsettled 
lot. The only one with intelligence above 
average was such an unstable boy that his 
work was weaker than that of some of the 
others. All of them wanted to chatter con 
stantly. While there was a certain amount 
of group disciplining, this was not so ideal 
as it might seem; one boy telling another to 
be quiet does not result in quiet. They were 
not malicious; in fact, the teacher probably 
had the worst disposition in the classroom. 
More than once I have smiled as I recalled 
the time that I asked in exasperation, 
“Jack, are you ever going to sit in the same 
seat the second day?” And Jack, with a sud 
den burst of enlightenment, answered, “Is 
that what you're mad at!” 

One day, as a last resort, I suggested that 
they bring to class any hobbies that they 
might have, such as model jets and hot rods 
to be assembled. Les brought an invention 
of his father’s, a box designed to pay the 
paper boy automatically, which he ex- 
plained for the others. Using these hobbies, 
they read and wrote directions and made 
up their own spelling lists. They also gave 
explanatory chalk talks before the class. 
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This activity sounds better than it ac- 
tually was. If the boys had had their way, 
those with hobbies would have assembled 
their materials and stopped there. Spelling 
or any other kind of writing at this time 
had only a nuisance value to them. Others 
would have much preferred just to stand 
around and watch and talk. For those few 
who could find nothing at all constructive 
to do, I collected from magazines pages of 
jokes and cartoons which they cut out and 
pasted in a humor scrapbook. Giving some 
reading practice, this collection remained 
one of the most popular books in the room 
and was one step, I hope, toward develop- 
ing a more mature sense of humor. 

Just before the holidays when their 
spirits were keyed to the highest possible 
pitch—and mine were worn to zero—they 
finally arranged a corridor display case with 
their models and their written work. Their 
pride in this display plus their returning to 
school after their afternoon's work to wish 
me a Merry Christmas more than compen- 


sated for the weeks of struggling to prepare 
the materials. 


One aid for me in this program was a 
personal problem test,* which revealed evi- 
dences of problems that any boy might 
have: divided homes, family conflicts, lack 
of money, boy-girl relationships, and reli- 
gious questions. But the block of problems 
standing out far above the others was the 
block on school problems. These boys, 
seemingly indifferent to school, were 
troubled because they felt that the teachers 
gave them too much or too difficult work, 
that the teachers were unfair, and that they 
graded too low. 

My own experience with these classes 
corroborated certain of these results. For ex- 
ample, I found these pupils extremely 
grade conscious, Although they were receiv- 
ing the best grades that they had ever seen 
on their report cards, they were actually 


* Ross L. Mooney, Problem Check List, Ohio State 
University, 1942. 
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greedy for still better. I attempted to evalu- 
ate their work on effort and progress, but 
card-marking day became increasingly difh- 
cult. “Why didn’t I get a B?” “Why did 
Dick get a better grade than me? He was 
absent more times.”” As a result, I began a 
few days in advance of card marking to 
give each boy a paper listing his grades for 
the period, and he averaged his own. This 
device usually stopped all arguments. 

If a list of formal grades seems incongru- 
ous in classes of this type, perhaps I should 
add that returned corrected papers were 
very important to these people, too. They 
had a need for whatever was definite and 
tangible to enable them to see their prog- 
ress. 

Many times the results of the personal 
problem tests changed my procedures. 
There was Walt, sullen, insolent, and frus- 
trated. His test told me, however, that he 
was not being insolent to me but to all the 
teachers he had ever had for whom I stood 
as a symbol. I treated him with kindness 
and at times favored him. Some days he 
worked; others, he sat idly or read only 
what he wanted to read. One day, he broke 
down and told me how unhappy he was be- 
cause he now had to live with his father, 
whereas up to the present he had lived 
with his mother. 

Near the end of each semester, I would 
give the group achievement tests in read- 
ing comprehension, usage, and spelling to 
discover what progress, if any, had been 
made. Walt could not be bothered. He was 
just about through with school. He was 
enlisting in the Navy. I tried to persuade 
him to take the tests for his own satisfaction 
to see if he had improved at all. I explained 
the value of his having his ninth-grade rec- 
ord complete. No argument made even a 
dent. After several typically teacherlike 
persuasions, I casually mentioned that his 
taking the test would be a favor to me, 
for I wanted a chart of the progress each 
boy had made. Slowly Walt closed the book 
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in which he had been completely absorbed, 
sharpened his pencil, and opened the test. 
He had at least changed to the point where 
he would do a teacher a favor. 

I implied earlier that there were failures. 
Ted was one. No boy in the program had 
received more consideration than he. Be- 
cause he had been adopted by wealthy par- 
ents who constantly showed their disap- 
pointment in his scholastic ability and their 
disapproval of his every act, we were sorry 
for him. When he lost his temper and 
struck another boy, we excused him. When 
he was associating too much with a delin- 
quent with a court record, we recom- 
mended him for a senior high school in 
another district. All these favors were not 
difficult for us, for we found Ted to be both 
likable and industrious. But the last I 
heard of him, he had committed some of- 
fense for which he was sent to a state voca- 
tional school. 

I also said earlier that any teacher who 
likes a challenge and who teaches the boy 
as well as the subject will, I believe, wel- 
come an opportunity to work in such a 
program. Now I should like to say that any 
teacher in a similar project should have the 
ability to minimize the disagreeable traits 
of such pupils and seek out the agreeable. 
Perhaps Mark has the rude habit of chat- 
tering about nothing throughout a class 
period. The teacher has to remember that 
he must have some good in him to have the 
fine relationship with his father that he has. 
They attend model airplane meets together. 
They go deer hunting together. Perhaps 
Dick is discourteous one day; yet he stops 
after class the same day to help when he 
sees the teacher hastily putting books back 
into the cupboard before the next class 
comes in. Don realls on an eleventh-grade 
level, but he refuses to remain in school 
unless he can be in this group. He does 
what work he must in order to stay, but 
he much prefers to read a book of his own 
choice all the time. Still, he will occasion- 
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ally read and enjoy a book like Joseph 
Gollomb's biography, Albert Schweitzer, 
Genius in the Jungle, one the teacher has 
recommended to him. In any kind of cleri- 
cal work, he will be the teacher's most 
competent assistant. Tom, another with su- 
perior intelligence, enters the class because 
in all others he has just idly sat. In this 
program he occasionally works, and one 
day he does an excellent paper analyzing 
appeals in magazine advertising. To any 
such merits, the teacher has to be alert. 

Otto, however, was the pride and joy of 
the work experience program. He was an 
eighteen-year-old Negro from Mississippi 
with unintelligible speech, a fourth-grade 
reading level, and a two-year gap in his 
schooling. Because of this background, it 
was difficult to determine what his LQ 
might have been; but with his maturity of 
judgment, fineness of character, leadership 
ability with the other boys, and aptitude for 
construction work, he must have possessed 
greater intelligence than any test had indi- 
cated, Everyone in the class, including the 
teacher, was a better person for having as 
sociated with him. He had returned to 
school to please his father. He labored to 
improve all of his communication skills. 
After each reading test, I dreaded to tell 
him the results, for he was so anxious to 
improve. 

His little courtesies, like picking up books 
or materials without being asked, were imi 
tated by the others. Without envy the other 
boys selected him for every honor that came 
along. In manual work, he was their fore 
man. Whenever someone was wanted from 
the group to pose for a publicity picture or 
to speak about the program at a social fun 
tion, Otto was chosen. When he was to 
speak, he practiced on all of us, and all of 
us helped in the extremely difficult task of 
coaching him. 

One contributing factor to any success 
that this work experience program may 
claim is the esprit de corps that develops 
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in these boys, working together day after 
day. They have fun together. Separated 
from girls in their classes, they enjoy stand- 
ing in the corridor together, just to watch 
girls pass by. They have had to be repri- 
manded for whistling at girls from the truck 
that takes them to their work. Daily, they 
argue together. They insult each other. 
Occasionally a couple may come to blows. 
But these boys who were maladjusted indi- 
viduals in other classes become intensely 
loyal to each other in such a program. Some 
of the boys continue in the program in 
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senior high school. Others choose to return 
to regular courses. Despite all our efforts, 
a few drop out of school. Still, principals in 
other junior high schools in the city have 
observed the experiment and are requesting 
that similar programs be set up in their 
schools. 

While this has been the account of only 
one teacher working in the program, all of 
us involved have had stimulating get-to- 
gethers, and I can conclude only that the 
trials and successes of the others are similar 
to mine. 


A Code of Ethics Is Born 


By BLANCHE BERSON ROBBINS 


A code of ethic 

Is what raises Man 
Above the level 

Of the orangutan! 


So sUMMARIZzED Jupy in her prize-win- 
ning entry submitted in the Code of Ethics 
contest sponsored by the student council of 
Nichols Junior High School. She was 
epigrammatic and wise, indeed! But Judy 
wasn't the only winner. There were several 
hundred entries by students, many quite 
outstanding, but the real winner was the 
Nichols school community, for a splendid 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Good education affects behavior. Do 
you agree with this statement? If you 
do, what kind of behavior should be 
the outcome of good education? In 
reply to that question, many teachers 
and principals believe that youth 
should formulate their own code of be- 
havior and then support it. This article 
describes procedures in one junior high, 
the Nichols Intermediate School, Evan- 
ston, Ill., where Mrs. Robbins is a staff 
member and guidance chairman. 





code of ethics grew and flowered out of the 
joint thinking of pupils and teachers at 
Nichols, one which has been an active 
guide to thought and action since its de- 
velopment. 

It is easy to list guides to good behavior 
on a blackboard, but that doesn’t mean 
that boys and girls are going to accept 
them. This fact was recognized by the 
sponsors of our active and representative 
student governing body when they stressed 
the importance of having the young people 
initiate their own project and also helped 
them relate it to their experiences. 

At the time, the Nichols Cooperative 
Council was discussing acceptable behavior 
in corridors as well as proper cafeteria con- 
duct. The council had just eliminated pass- 
ing through halls in line formation and 
had voted to do away with assigned tables 
in the cafeteria, preferring to permit stu- 
dents to sit with friends. Elation was high 
over these new privileges, but these free- 
doms posed a problem of student responsi- 
bility. It was at this point that the question 
of correct behavior and ethics arose. Some- 
one asked, “What is a code of ethics?” The 
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words sounded impressive, but new and 
strange. So the question was referred to the 
home rooms for further clarification 
through discussion with classmates and 
teachers. In subsequent weeks, students de- 
bated, with considerable interest and new 
understanding, such questions as “Do 
people need a code of ethics?” “What could 
a Nichols code accomplish?” “Is the indi- 
vidual’s personal code enough?” Thinking 
on these matters was relayed carefully be- 
tween home room and council by the regu- 
lar delegates. 

Ingenious devices were used to stimulate 
participation of many individuals. Home 
rooms divided into small buzz sessions 
numbering three or five, and conclusions 
were tersely summarized by discussion 
leaders. In the council, also, panel discus- 
sions and the Phillips 66 techniques were 
emphasized, along with others, to involve 
members more actively in the questions con- 
sidered. ‘The local school board, too, was 
familiarized with the Nichols project by a 
panel of able council members who dis- 
cussed “Why we need a code of ethics.” 

Interest was at a high peak when the 
council delegates voted to set up machinery 
for the development of a code of ethics for 
the six hundred students at Nichols Junior 
High School. A guidance committee was 
appointed and the big project was under 
way. In addition to promoting general class- 
room discussions, individual case studies, 
and sociodramas, the guidance committee 
chose to make available a series of movies. 
These were scheduled for viewing in small 
home-room sections. Titles included “Mak- 
ing the Most of School,” “Understanding 
Your Ideals,” “The Fun of Being Thought. 
ful,” “How Honest Are You?” “Law and 
Social Controls.” 

Because we live in a contest-minded cul- 
ture, it was most logical for the guidance 
committee to choose to sponsor a contest 
as the dramatic culminating activity in the 
development of the Nichols code. A tenta- 
tive code of ethics which had already been 
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drawn up in committee from items sug: 
gested by the home rooms was used to pro- 
vide basic content for contest entries on the 
topic, “What My Code of Ethics Means to 
Me.” This was no ordinary contest! It 
promised several cash awards which were 
to be paid from the council treasury into 
the coffers of those home rooms sponsoring 
winning contestants. In order that all tal- 
ents would be given voice, the contest pro- 
vided for a variety of classifications, poems, 
short stories, songs, posters, and essays. 

The entries were splendid, almost two 
hundred, and represented all classifications. 
The maturity of thought, the aptness of ex 
pression, delighted all who had the privi- 
lege of studying these entries. It was no 
simple task for the teacher-student judging 
committee! But after careful selection the 
winning selections were posted in the main 
corridor, where they were read, studied, ad 
mired, and enjoyed by clusters of students. 

The culminating activity of the project 
was the all-school assembly when the final 
draft of the Nichols Code of Ethics was 
submitted to the students by their guidance 
committee. Opening with the Pledge of 
Allegiance, the meeting continued with 
careful reading of the entire code, and 
came to a dramatic climax when the chair 
man said, “Will those of you who accept 
this code officially for Nichols School, who 
will try to understand, use, and observe it, 
signify by standing. ” The entire as 
sembly rose as one, silently, proudly, rather 
moved by the solemnity of the occasion 
The chairman continued, “This code is 
officially accepted for the student body of 
Nichols.” Loud applause melted into the 
school song, and the assembly closed on a 
triumphant note for the entire school. 

It is hardly possible to present here a 
true sampling of the splendid ideas ex 
pressed in the materials submitted as con 
test entries. Many were contained in rather 
lengthy informal personal essays. However, 
the following verses illustrate one person's 
contribution: 
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Philosophy child's feelings of worth and reinforce what 


I think you will agree with me, conscientious parents are doing in the 
A code of ethics is like a tree; home. 


Each slender branch brings forth a rule 
To follow at home, at play, at school. 


Its shade will kill each ugly weed 
We know as envy, hate, and greed... . 
But if not given proper care, 

Its branches wither, thin and bare. 


Faithfully tended, branch to root, 
"Twill bring forth good and lasting fruit. 
It's really very plain to see, 

A code of ethics is like a tree. 


—MARIANNA MASTERSON 


Colorful posters were particularly effec- 
tive in raising questions such as: YOUR 
LQ. IS HIGH—WHAT'S YOUR C.E.Q. 
(code of ethics quotient)? 


IS YOUR CODE OF ETHICS A 
CRUMPLED SHEET IN YOUR NOTE- 
BOOK-—OR IS IT A LIVING FRIEND? 


A PERSON IS LIKE A SAFE—THE 
RIGHT COMBINATION GETS AT 
THE RICHES WITHIN. 


Popular songs were rephrased with per- 
tinent lyrics. “I'm looking over a code of 
ethics that I overlooked before. . . .” was 
sung to the well-known tune about the 
lucky four-leaf clover. 

We at Nichols are well aware that our 
project could never have succeeded without 
the fullest participation of every member 
of our capable staff. We are reinforced in 
our belief that in schools and classes where 
teachers permit and encourage children to 
talk freely of their feelings and give them 
opportunities to work at their own levels, 
the group becomes a laboratory for the 
development of codes of behavior that will 
help children grow securely toward ma- 


turity. Of course the school cannot super- 


sede the home, which we all recognize as 
the prime factor in personality develop- 
ment. However, schools can strengthen the 
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I. Loyalty 


A. Be faithful in keeping promises. 

B. Follow through in group decisions. 

C. Be loyal to your friends but keep an 
open mind. 

D. Be loyal, also, to your family, school, 
and community. 


. Sportsmanship 


A. Be a good loser as well as a good 
winner. 

B. Use all members of a group—Everyone 
has some special ability that we don’t 
want to overlook. 

>. Undertake school activities co-opera- 
tively. 

D. Benefit by criticisms made of yourself. 


. Honesty 


A. Be honest with yourself, above all— 
Measure your abilities wisely. 

B. Think for yourself—Don't be a blind 
follower. 

C. People will respect your word if you are 
always honest. 


. Health 


A. Your health is your most precious pos- 
session—Guard it wisely. 

B. Be neat and clean—This means a lot in 
others’ opinions of you. 


. Respect 


A. Cultivate respect for the worth of the 
individual. 

B. Have respect for the opinions and be- 
liefs of others—even if they aren't the 
same as yours. 

>. Maintain a wholesome respect for au- 
thority everywhere you go. 

. Respect property of your own and of 
others. 

,. Have respect for yourself but guard 
against conceit. 


‘1. Thoughtfulness 


A. “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you"—Remember this 
Golden Rule. 

. Welcome new students graciously, 

2. Try to understand situations and people 
better 

D. Grow by extending your friendships 
beyond your own crowd. 
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VIL. Reverence 

A. Set your own spiritual goals high and 
be proud of them. 

B. Have reverence for your country and its 
symbols. 

C. Remember the democratic way of life 
rests on your spiritual beliefs, 

Manners 

A. You are judged by your manners—Don't 
mislead people. 

B. Learn to be a good listener. 

C. Think before you speak—If you can't 
say anything nice, don't say it at all. 
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D. Maintain good conduct in school and 
everywhere you are. 

E. Remember always to be kind, 

. Responsibility 

A. Prove yourself worthy of the trust peo 
ple place in you. 

B. Make your best effort in all that you do 

C. Co-operate in all things that contribute 
to the common good. 

D. Accept your share of responsibility 

.. Plan your time wisely. 

. Keep track of your possessions Don't 
borrow or lend excessively. 


The Funior High—No Second Choice 


By HAROLD E. TELFER 


Richarp Perkins’ recent article in The 
Clearing House, “Who Trains Junior High 
Teachers, or Do They Just Happen?” [Feb- 
ruary, 1956, issue, p. 329] is indicative of 
some of the thinking that is being done in 
secondary education today. It is quite gen- 
erally agreed by those who are giving seri- 
ous thought to the problem that the junior 
high school has all too often been in the 
position of the traditional “second son,” 
who received only what was left over after 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The fourth article in the series on 
junior high schools emphasizes the role 
of the colleges in prepares persons to 
teach early adolescents. These “early” 
ones are different in behavior from 
later adolescents or preadolescents. Re- 
member that the junior high school is 
the school for early adolescents and that 
the junior-high teacher must have in- 
formation on behavior patterns of early 
adolescents. That's what Prof. Telfer 
writes about. 

He is assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy and education in the secondary 
education department at Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant. 





the principal inheritance had passed to the 
first-born. 

I agree with Mr. Perkins in considering 
the professional training of the junior high 
teacher as a major factor in securing a long 
needed improvement in junior-high-school 
education. There are some other aspects of 
the picture, however, which Mr. Perkins, 
in his short article, did not discuss. 

The term “secondary education” has of 
ten meant the senior high school. “Elemen- 
tary education” has meant in some places 
the kindergarten through sixth grade; in 
others, particularly rural schools, it has in- 
cluded seventh and eighth grades also. The 
young person of twelve through fifteen 
years of age has sometimes been considered 
an elementary school child and at other 
times a secondary school youth. 

In many communities, the junior high 
school is located in a building by itself, 
with its own administrative head and its 
own teaching staff. In others, it is a part of 
the senior high school, and many of its 
teachers work interchangeably with junior- 
and senior-high-school students. Rarely is it 
now part of the elementary school: 

Without minimizing the achievements 
which have been made in thinking of the 
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needs of the junior-high-school youngster, 
I feel we should now go a few steps further 
in the way we meet these needs, specifically 
in our efforts to understand and prepare 
for these needs, 

The problem is perhaps more apparent 
and more difficult where the junior and 
senior high schools are housed in one build- 
ing, using common classrooms and common 
staff. A teacher who teaches primarily 
senior-high-school subjects may be given 
one junior-high class to “fill out a load.” 
Most school officials would not expect the 
senior-high instrumental music teacher to 
teach a class in twelfth-grade bookkeeping 
or business mathematics; yet many schools 
give this same teacher a class of seventh 
graders in arithmetic or English. Asking a 
senior-high instructor to teach a junior-high 
subject is not necessarily bad, but if it is to 
be desirable the subject should be one in 
which he has some preparation and inter- 
est. A teacher is not so likely to do a highly 
successful job if he is teaching a course 
which he feels is burdensome to him or if 
he does not have an active liking for the 
youngsters he is teaching. 

Unfortunately, our standards of certifica- 
tion frequently contribute to this situation. 
Only a small minority of our states have 
junior-high-school teaching certificates; 
more frequently, as in my own state, a 
teacher having a secondary certificate, 
which enables him to teach in his major 
and minor fields in senior high, is allowed 
to teach any subject in seventh and eighth 
grades regardless of his preparation or lack 
of it. Holders of elementary certificates like- 
wise are allowed to teach anything in 
seventh and eighth grades. 

The use of the building and facilities, 
too, often works toward the disadvantage 
of the junior high, particularly when space 
is most limited. Since certain senior-high 
courses are more specialized, it is natural 
that special rooms are adapted to them. 
This serves only to intensify the problems 
of the seventh., the eighth-, and the ninth- 
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grade classes, which are more general in 
nature. An advanced homemaking class 
does not often meet in a physics laboratory; 
but a junior-high social studies class may be 
asked to do so. Not only is the equipment 
unsuitable but often it is too large for the 
smaller pupils. 

Nor is the disadvantage lessened by the 
erection of a new building, which fre- 
quently is used for senior high, while the 
old building is handed down to the junior 
high. Unless the process of converting the 
old building to a new use is carried out 
completely and thoughtfully, the new situa- 
tion may not be well suited to the needs 
of these younger boys and girls. 

The gearing of improvements in school 
facilities to the senior high first has un- 
doubtedly been a factor in influencing 
many teachers to feel that teaching senior 
high school is preferable to teaching junior 
high school. 

In addition, many new teachers, having 
recently enjoyed and profited from college 
work in their major and minor fields, feel 
that the older students are much more cap- 
able of enjoying and benefiting from the 
subject matter about which they themselves 
are enthusiastic. More experienced teachers 
have often influenced beginning teachers 
and those who plan to become teachers by 
their attitude that the most advanced qual- 
ity of teaching is done at the senior high 
level. 

As Mr. Perkins has indicated, school offi- 
cials have sometimes hired inexperienced 
teachers for junior high, making the prom- 
ise of a transfer to senior high after some 
years of experience or “as soon as we have 
an opening.” They have filled vacancies on 
the school staff by hiring the senior high 
specializing teachers first, leaving to the 
teachers hired last a conglomeration of 
whatever might be left over. This, very 
likely, consisted of junior high subjects. 

Communities, too, have difficulty in 
breaking away from the view that the older 
or larger is automatically better. Associates 
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outside the schools, including parents of 
school children, are apt to consider it a 
mark of recognition that a teacher has been 
“promoted” to the teaching of advanced 
students. As a junior-high teacher, I have 
frequently heard such comments as, “The 
junior high is impossible; I'd rather teach 
any other age than this!” and “I suppose 
you'd like to go into high-school teaching 
eventually.” 

There was a time when the elementary 
teacher was considered less important and 
less in need of training than the secondary 
teacher. The younger the children, the less 
training the teacher was thought to need. 
Schools and the general public have come 
to realize that the kindergarten and first- 
grade teachers are no less important than 
others. Many feel they are more important, 
since they build the foundations of all 
school experience. 

It is time that we take a similar view 
of the importance of the junior-high-school 
teacher, who is dealing with the early ado- 
lescent entering a new phase of school life. 
As Mr. Perkins has pointed out, the young- 
ster is in a period of physical and emotional 
change, during which he is faced with a 
changing school situation, involving many 
teachers and new areas of schoolwork. For 
some young people, the junior high school 
may be the last of formal education. For 
others, the adjustment to school and the 
personal satisfactions derived from school 
associations at this time will play a large 
part in preparing for satisfactory entrance 
into senior high school. For many, success 
in junior high may be a deciding factor in 
whether the young person will go on into 
senior high. The junior-high teacher carries 
a great responsibility. 

This important teacher, all too often in- 
experienced and young in comparison with 
elementary and senior-high teachers, is 
further handicapped when his formal train- 
ing has not been planned in terms of the 
age group he is teaching. Colleges, while 
giving some attention to the junior high 
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school in graduate classes, have generally in 
undergraduate courses combined the train. 
ing of junior- and senior-high teachers into 
one series of secondary offerings, where the 
emphasis is usually on senior high. Psychol. 
ogy of the early adolescent has been a small 
part of secondary psychology, and special 
methods courses have largely disregarded 
the junior-high classes in those fields. 

It is easy to understand why the colleges 
have combined such training, since pres- 
sures from students, school officials, and 
communities have been toward making the 
junior high a junior edition of the senior 
high school. This tendency does not excuse 
the colleges for failing to face the issue as 
it should be faced. As the Perkins article 
points out, the colleges must take action if 
the problem is to be met. As leaders in 
education, the institutions training teachers 
have a responsibility to provide experiences 
which fit the new teacher to go into a 
junior high school, teach there effectively, 
and stay in junior-high teaching by his own 
choice. 

This is a many-sided problem, and no 
single answer will solve it. However, some 
steps which should be taken and some 
which are now being taken should go far 
toward improving the total picture of 
junior-high-school education. 

First, our teacher-training programs 
should be expanded and reorganized to 
provide specialized courses dealing with the 
psychology of the junior-high-school young 
ster and the specific curriculum of the 
junior high school. It is here that I take 
exception to one of the solutions proposed 
by Mr. Perkins, while agreeing with him 
on most points. He suggests that student 
teaching experience should include both 
elementary and secondary levels. In the 
time generally allotted to student teaching 
—one year or less in most institutions—a full 
student teaching experience on elementary 
and senior-high levels would take time 
which should be reserved for actual work 
with junior-high-school students themselves. 
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I should advocate, rather, a_ carefully 
planned series of visitations, observations, 
and studies of both elementary and senior 
high schools, in order that the prospective 
junior-high-school teacher should be fa- 
miliar with the schools and age groups pre- 
ceding and following those with which he 
will work directly. 

The second step is closely related to the 
first. “Teacher candidates in our colleges 
should be guided to think of themselves 
as training specifically for junior-high or 
specifically for senior-high teaching in many 
fields. Those whose personality traits, in- 
terests, and abilities indicate they would be 
likely to succeed with junior-high-school 
young people should be encouraged to pre- 
pare themselves for junior-high-school 
teaching as a real goal, rather than as a 
second-choice position. 

The student planning to teach in junior 
high should probably concentrate on some 
different courses in his specializing fields 
from those chosen by a prospective senior- 
high teacher, ‘This would be particularly 
true of courses offered by subject matter de- 
partments which deal largely with meth- 
ods of teaching. Some teachers, such as 
those in music or art, may do their work 
in both elementary and secondary schools. 
These, too, can benefit by thinking of their 
subject matter and methods in the light of 
the various age groups with whom they 
work. 
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Some of our colleges are now taking ac- 
tion toward meeting the particular needs 
of the junior high school. Central Michigan 
College, for example, now has a program 
which gives special attention to the prepara- 
tion of junior high teachers. Two members 
were added recently to the secondary edu- 
cation faculty who have had wide experi- 
ence in dealing with junior-high students 
and student teachers in junior high. 

A third step is of equal importance. Col- 
leges and their faculties, school officials, 
and teachers themselves should examine 
their own thinking carefully. They should 
at all times be sure they are recognizing all 
levels and ages of teaching as equally 
worthy of training and respect. Those who 
teach junior high should show that they do 
so with pride and satisfaction, and those 
who teach at other levels should show by 
their attitudes that they accord to the 
teacher who prefers junior high an equal 
standing in the profession. 

When those who are in the teaching 
profession consistently show that they re- 
gard the junior high school as of equal 
importance with all other levels of educa- 
tion, it will be possible to help pupils, 
parents, and the general public to adopt a 
similar attitude. Changes in certification 
and buildings planned for junior-high- 
school needs can be achieved more easily 
when the profession and the public agree 
that such changes are important. 


Junior High School Dilemma 


By HARRY 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, in various or- 
ganizational forms, has now been with us 
for about forty years. It has passed through 
various stages of development, from a 
school closely patterned after secondary 
schools, to one resembling elementary 
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schools. The idea of a transition school 
between the general curriculum of the eie- 
mentary school and the specialized cur- 
riculum of the secondary school has been 
modified and reshaped with the passage of 
time. Such change seems to be largely the 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

The dilemma of the junior high 
school arises partly out of its newness. 
Few junior high schools have been in 
existence for more than twenty-five 
years, Further, the junior high school, 
though a part of secondary education, 
is often staffed by teachers — 
for teaching in elementary schools. So 
junior high school education does face 
a dilemma, says Prof. Merigis, who is 
principal of the laboratory school and 
associate professor of education, East- 
ern Illinois State College at Charleston. 





result of additional knowledge in the field 
of child development and the realization 
that the original promise of the junior high 
school has not been fulfilled. Perhaps one 
of the major deterrents to the fulfillment of 
its promise is the fact that seldom has the 
junior-high-school design implemented its 
purposes. Too often advocates of the jun- 
ior-high-school movement have been con- 
tent to borrow organization and philosophy 
from elementary or secondary schools, Sec- 
ondary and elementary personnel have 
tended to consider the junior high school 
as merely an “in-between” school, a watered- 
down version of secondary education. 

The four major functions of junior high 
schools are: integration of subject matter 
areas, skills, interests, and abilities; explora- 
tion of interests, abilities, and aptitudes; 
social and educational guidance; and ar- 
ticulation. How these can best be achieved 
presents the major question faced by edu- 
cators concerned with the education of 
early adolescents. Many schools view the 
“core” or “block of time” curriculum as a 
possible solution. Although the idea of the 
“core” or “block of time” seems to be a 
suitable device to meet the needs of the 
modern junior high school, a weakness of 
major importance must be overcome before 
success is achieved. 

One of the major weaknesses in junior- 
high-school education over the years has 


been the lack of teachers adequately 
trained to cope with the problems peculiar 
to adolescent boys and girls. Junior-high- 
school teachers have been recruited from 
the ranks of elementary or secondary-school 
tevchers. Frequently secondary teachers 
view junior-high-school teaching as a demo- 
tion. Both elementary and secondary 
teachers tend to bring many preconceived 
notions to junior-high-school teaching. Un- 
fortunately, methods and techniques which 
produce admirable results at the secondary 
or elementary level often fail dismally with 
early adolescents. The writer spent four 
years teaching in a junior high school and 
discovered that much of his training in ele- 
mentary education had failed to provide 
him with sufficient knowledge and skill to 
cope with problems of junior-high-school 
children, The most pressing problem faced 
by those who would have the junior high 
school achieve its objectives is adequately 
trained personnel to work at that level. 

Over the years colleges and universities 
have given considerable attention to de- 
veloping programs of professional study de 
signed to prepare teachers for elementary 
and high schools. In comparison, little at- 
tention has been given the preservice prep 
aration of young men and women inter- 
ested in junior-high-school teaching. If we 
accept the idea that the junior high school 
is the best school designed to meet the 
intellectual and social needs of young ado 
lescents, individuals preparing to teach this 
age group need special professional prep- 
aration, 

If junior high schools must have teachers 
skilled in modern curriculums and the 
techniques of working with early adoles- 
cents, then colleges must be responsive to 
the need. The program of training must 
provide prospective teachers with experi- 
ences structured to develop competency in 
subject matter. However, it is imperative 
that the prospective teacher develop skill 
in areas such as home-room operation, club 
activities, guidance, and subject integra 
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tion. Throughout their entire college ca- 
reers, the prospective teachers should be 
given the opportunity to observe and work 
with junior-highschool children. This 
means that commencing in the freshman 
year, the prospective teachers would partici- 
pate in phases of teaching at the junior- 
high-school level. They would work with 
the children in the classroom and on the 
playground, in curricular and cocurricular 
activities. 

Viewing adequately trained teachers as 
one of the necessities for the modern junior 
high school, Eastern Illinois State College 
recently reorganized its junior-high-school 
curriculum. The junior-high division of the 
laboratory school is operating a “block of 
time” curriculum with a view to moving 
into the “core” at a future date. All sub- 
jects, with the exception of art, industrial 
arts, home arts, physical education, and 
foreign language are taught by the home- 
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room teacher. All special activities, such as 
newspaper, safety patrol, student council, 
hobby club, photography club, dramatics, 
and yearbook, are supervised by home- 
room teachers. Obviously it requires a well- 
trained and skilled teacher to fulfill this 
role. Because the primary function of the 
laboratory school is the education of 
teachers, students have the opportunity to 
identify with the junior high school. They 
have the opportunity to work with adoles- 
cents and observe how they play, learn, and 
behave. 

If colleges are adequately to prepare 
junior high school teachers, they must 
council with public school officials. A joint 
understanding must be reached concerning 
the qualities desired in junior high teach- 
ers. Once the goals are determined, colleges 
must be receptive to a program of teacher 
education designed to achieve the desired 
goals. 


College Day 


By Cuarcorre A. Heuss 
(Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.) 


In May of the junior year, juniors at 
Dobbs Ferry High School who plan to at- 
tend college are called together and re- 
minded that with the opening of school in 
September they will be expected to write 
a letter to a college issuing an invitation 
to a college admissions person to be their 
guest at a luncheon to be held in late No- 
vember or early December of their senior 
year. A letter is sent to parents at the same 
time. Parents and students thus are asked 
to think carefully over the summer about 
this invitation and be prepared to invite 
a guest from a college where the student 
has a real desire to make application. 

‘The invitations are written as part of a 
senior English class assignment. On Col- 
lege Day the guests are received by the 
students and taken to lunch at a local 


The board of education as- 
sumes the cost of the luncheon for the 
guests. After the luncheon everyone re- 
turns to the school where arrangements 
have been made for conference periods for 
parents, students, and guests. 

The program is informal and the college 
representative has ample opportunity to 
become acquainted with his prospective 
applicant and to talk at length with his 
parent. They also have an opportunity to 
talk with the guidance counselor and to 
review a student's academic record if such 
is desired. It is also possible during the con- 
ference time for a student and his parent to 
talk with several college representatives. 
If a definite college choice has not been 
made prior to this time, it is usually done 
shortly after this program, 


restaurant, 





Watch Those Concessions! 


By GUY SHELLENBARGER 


AT A MEETING OF SCHOOLMEN I heard one 
of them state that the financial condition 
of his student body was low and that the 
football season had been financially disas- 
trous. In that year we played football at 
their field and my observation at the time 
was that they were losing two to three 
hundred dollars per football game in their 
manner of operating the concessions. It al- 
ways grieves me to see anyone wasting 
money this way; yet in schools which I visit 
I frequently observe that this is happening. 

When Oak Point played football in our 
stadium last fall, | personally escorted my 
friend, who is principal of that school, to a 
comfortable seat in the press box. While I 
was visiting with him, a coke seller passed 
by and my friend bought me a coke. He 
was aghast when the salesman charged him 
15, cents for a bottle of coke. About that 
time the game got started and our argu- 
ment about concessions dwindled off. But 
the whole question of prices, operation, and 
so on, could very well have been reviewed 
in our stadium. Let's look at it now. 

I think concessions are good for several 
reasons: 

(1) They make money. In our school, 


concessions finance almost everything— 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Do you think the author of this 
piece is serious? We don’t know either. 
It’s either a sharply written satire or a 
sales story with a mission, What novel 
ideas for concessions profits! The au- 
thor is principal of Marshfield Senior 
High School at Coos Bay, Ore. He gave 
this talk before a meeting of the High 
School Principals Association of Ore- 
gon; it was sent on to us by Oregon's 
director of secondary education, Cliff 
Robinson, Thank you, Dr. Robinson. 





classes, clubs, student body 
There is no point in operating concessions 
if you're not going to operate them on a 
businesslike basis. The profit motive is the 
thing that makes business in America move; 
it is the thing that makes individuals work. 
Take away profit and you take away man’s 
greatest incentive to accomplish. 

(2) Concessions put a lot of kids to work 
~—for themselves, for their clubs, for their 
activities. It gives them a part in the whole 
thing. Concession operations are a part of 
a ball game. Selling in concessions gives 
kids a sense of belonging and a sense of 
participating. 

(3) Concession operations are a service 
to your public. The purchase of hot dogs, 
coffee, and so on, is almost a ritual that 
accompanies attendance at a sports game. 
In providing concessions we are filling a 
felt need of our public that goes beyond 
just the satisfaction of hunger. 

If you are going to make money, you 
might as well make a lot of it. There is 
always a place for money around the 
school. Too many schoolmen 
money as being a horrible thing. I like to 
accumulate money because of what it can 
do for our school. It is the difference be 
tween whether you have an arc projector or 
an inadequate small projector. It is the dif 
ference between whether you have new cur- 
tains for your auditorium or get along with 
those old dirty curtains. It is the difference 
between whether you have new band uni- 
forms or continue with those old uniforms. 
It is the difference between whether you 


in general. 


look on 


ask your school board and taxpayers for 
thousands of dollars, or whether you pro- 
vide them yourself. 

Let me tell you some things that may 
change your method of operation or your 
attitude as far as concessions are concerned. 
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Let me tell you how to make money on 
concessions, 

For one thing, you are definitely limited 
in the selling time you have available. Ac- 
tual playing time in a football game is 
forty-eight minutes. Added on to that, you 
have time outs for one reason or another. 
You will find that a game takes about two 
hours to play, That is actually the time you 
have available to sell food to the public, be- 
cause the public doesn't buy much from 
concessions before a game starts. So it is im- 
portant that you use every minute of that 
time to get your material out to the cus- 
tomer. We tell our people that every specta- 
tor should have every item in our conces- 
sions offered to him at least twice in every 
game. We must not be obnoxiously eager in 
our salesmanship, but we should not let 
anyone sit there hungry. If you wait for 
people to line up at your booth, they will 
starve and so will you. 

The officials enter into this too. An ofh- 
cial can hurry a game up; an official can 
slow it down. By judiciously taking time 
to wipe off the ball, chase a dog off the 
field, and so on, a game can be prolonged 
for as much as half an hour, We never re- 
hire an official who runs a game off in less 
than two hours and fifteen minutes, and we 
have never refused admission to a dog. We 
have one of our janitors feed all the neigh- 
borhood dogs on the football field every 
evening except game day. I have sometimes 
thought that there should be a five-minute 
rest between the third and fourth quarters. 
Boys are tired at that point and their phys- 
ical safety would be best served and so 
would our concessions program. 

The high point of concession sales during 
a game comes, of course, at half time. Some 
time ago in a quarter-final contest the 
visiting bandmen suggested that the lights 
be turned off at half time so the spectators 
could better appreciate the effect of their 
lighted batons. I was horrified—and ex. 
plained that we had three hundred pounds 
of hot dogs which we expected to sell dur- 
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ing that time and, as was easily apparent, 
we couldn't sell many hot dogs in the dark. 
It is best for spectators to have a break 
when there is nothing to occupy their 
minds. A person engrossed in a half-time 
extravaganza is a poor concessions cus- 
tomer. Our half-time program is conces- 
sions. 

This leads me into another facet of the 
concessions business. It has been my obser- 
vation that close games are poor concession 
games. Where the attendance is anywhere 
nearly equal, you will sell much more at a 
game that is no contest than you will at a 
game which is closely contested. Therefore, 
in making out a schedule there should be 
some breathers, either for you or for the 
other team, at which the concessions make 
hay. 

An idea for concessions that is a sure 
money-maker is programs. I am referring 
mostly to football now. The money realized 
from a program should come from the sales 
to the individual, not from advertising. 
More than two ads on the back of a pro- 
gram make it useless for advertising pur- 
poses. If a patron must purchase a program, 
he is entitled to a good full program with 
lots of information. It should be in a read- 
able form; the numbers should be in order 
and they should be correct, and anybody 
who dares sell a program with the wrong 
numbers on it should be arrested for taking 
money under false pretenses. 

Too many schools feel concessions are 
something we have to put up with this week 
and never again, and they are run on a 
perpetually temporary basis. You are going 
to have to operate concessions in some 
degree as long as you have an athletic pro- 
gram—which, I trust, will be as long as 
there are schools. You might as well set up 
for it intelligently and efficiently. If you're 
going to serve coffee, have good equipment 
for coffee making so you can make enough 
coffee at one time. We found that ten- 
gallon milk cans with spigots welded into 
them make excellent dispensers. If you're 
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going to sell popcorn, you might as well 
go into it and buy a machine. We bought a 
new machine in August. It had paid for it- 
self by the middle of December. In connec- 
tion with popcorn, do not be too brutal. I 
have heard of principals who use tremen- 
dous amounts of salt on the popcorn and 
then turn off all of the water fountains in 
the gymnasium and stadium. 

The matter of soft drinks offers a prob- 
lem. You can’t make much money on 
bottled soft drinks selling them at ten cents. 
Our answer has been to sell them bottled 
at fifteen cents. I agree that this is an ex- 
orbitant price, but after all it is a conces- 
sion and a ball game. It isn’t like sitting 
down at a fountain or in a café, and we 
have found our people don’t object. Other 
schools have found an answer in fountain 
drink mixers which permit them to sell a 
drink for ten cents and make about the 
same profit we make on bottled drinks at 
fifteen cents. 

Operating concessions efficiently requires 
a lot of supervision. We have found it ad- 
visable to give one man the supervision of 
concessions as an assigned extracurricular 
job. He does all the buying, provides 
change, collects all money afterwards, 
counts money, issues receipts, pays all bills. 
Sponsors or advisers of organizations who 
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operate concessions supervise their own 
salesmen during the game. 

What becomes of all the money that is 
made on concessions? Well, each organiza- 
tion or class finds its activities as well 
financed as you would want. The money is 
there to make—al! you have to do is get out 
and earn it. Twenty-five per cent of all con 
cession profits go to “concession fund” in 
our school. This fund is used to buy new 
concession equipment, and the overflow 
from it goes back to student body general, 
for the general good of all students in the 
school. There is in our concessions fund at 
this time about two thousand dollars. It 
will be more than this by the time we take 
our 25 per cent from the basketball con 
cessions profit. This money will be used to 
build a new our 
stadium, to purchase the popcorn machine 
from the junior class which now owns it, 
and to add other concession equipment. 

This is about all I con- 
cessions. The story that has been passed 
around is not true—that we set a quota 
for each customer. This was started as a 
joke at one of our games, but it was only a 
joke. The operation of concessions is sound 
and financially satisfying. The financial 
problems of many schools can be solved if 
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know about 


you will but watch those concessions. 


The Library Is More ‘Than Books 


The well-organized, well-stocked library and a 
professionally educated librarian are essential to the 
complete fulfillment of the purpose of education. 
For in the library the individual differences of 
each human personality are taken into account 
and material is provided under the guidance of 
the librarian so that the least capable is aided and 
the gifted is motivated to gain knowledge of his 
social heritage through the written word and other 
informational materials, according to his own 
abilities. Each individual, by being urged to ex- 
amine all sides of the picture and to withhold 


judgment until all sides are seen, is inspired to 
become independent in his thinking. Although 
each individual learns to think for himself, the 
library encourages cooperation rather than compe 
tition and demonstrates the benefit of devotion 
to the common good, which is the goal of true de 
mocracy. 

If these points are kept in mind, school people 
will be less likely to take the school library for 
granted and will realize that the library is more 
than books.—Rosemae Weits Camreeit in the 
Colorado School Journal 





Does Your Voice Sound Pear-Shaped? 


By RK. B. DIERENFIELD 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To HEAR oursel’s as others HEAR us! 


MAny Teacters feel they know how they 
sound to their students and that this area 
of their teaching technique needs no ex- 
amination. 

Everyone has heard people who have 
had interesting and vital things to say and 
yet spoke in such a flat, soft, or indecisive 
voice that the message actually seemed 
unimportant. A great many teachers whose 
voices need improvement are unaware of 
their deficiency, and blithely continue to 
make the same old mistakes. They have the 
“this can't apply to me” attitude, which 
chokes most efforts at self-improvement. 
If instructors at every level were honest 
with themselves, nearly all could increase 
their speaking effectiveness in some way. 

A most useful instrument in assisting 
teachers to improve their oral ‘communica- 
tion is the tape recorder. In a large number 
of schools, tape recorders are available for 
use by students in their work. Too few of 
the classroom teachers have discovered the 
value of the tape recorder as a tool to help 
them recognize their own speech difficulties. 

The most helpful way to utilize the tape 
recorder is to take it into the classroom 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

It is difficult to identify your own 
voice unless you have heard a disc or 
tape recording of it. Many of us have 
not yet had that experience and so we 
go along day after day knowing little 
about our voice quality at all. The au- 
thor, who is assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn., discusses how we all can im- 
prove our voice quality. 





and record a class actually in session. It 
will be most valuable when the teacher is 
planning to do a considerable amount of 
talking, such as reviewing, summarizing, 
lecturing, explaining. For two reasons, no 
effort should be made to fool the students 
as to what is going on. In the first place, 
a tape recorder is usually too large to be 
well hidden. In the second place, students 
respect a teacher who is trying to improve 
his teaching technique. Pupil reaction to 
the machine ordinarily lasts about ten 
minutes, and afterward the natural class 
atmosphere returns. It has been found that 
much of the extraneous shuffling, banging, 
and coughing noise typical of a normal 
classroom can be minimized if the micro- 


Secr-Ratine Scace ror Teacner 


Important Factors 

Ve lume 
Pitch Variation 
est danger 


. Speed of Speech 


4. Enunciation 


Should be loud enough to be heard in all parts of the 
room though not so loud as to be overpowering 


Monotonous voice with very little variation is great- 


Neither the “machine gun” delivery nor the slow le- 
thargic delivery containing many pauses is desirable 


Rating 


Good | Adequate | Poor 





Words should be spoken clearly but without exag- 
geration 
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phone is placed about ten feet above the 
floor. A good place to hang the “mike” is 
in the back of the room on a map hook 
or on top of a cabinet or bookcase. The 
volume should be turned up high to pick 
up the teacher's voice at a distance from 
the microphone. When the tape is played 
back, volume adjustments can easily be 
made so that the sound becomes audible 
and clear. If possible the tape should be 
capable of recording the whole period. 
The critical point is reached when the 
tape is heard by the teacher whose voice 
has been recorded. It is difficult to be 
perfectly objective with ourselves and for 
this reason the rating scale on page g2 is 
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suggested. The four major factors in effec- 
tive speech are listed with a three-point 
rating scale for evaluation of efficiency. It 
may be that a friend could listen and give 
helpful criticism, but for the first attempt 
privacy is suggested. The voice is a very 
personal matter and sometimes even well 
meaning remarks can cause hurt feelings. 

I have used the recorder on myself and 
on teachers of secondary students. The re- 
action has been nearly unanimous that 
hearing how they sounded in an actual 
classroom setting and using a definite set 
of criteria upon which to base evaluation 
have helped make more effective instructors. 
Why don't you try it? 


Why Teachers’ Unions? 


It is difficult to conceive of a unionized group 
of doctors, or of lawyers, or of soldiers. It is equally 
difficult to figure out the reasons for teachers be- 
coming unionized, in the face of their open pride 
in their professional status. 

Teachers hold « high position of trust in any 
community. The people generally have the same 
kind of faith and trust and confidence in teachers 
that they hold for doctors or ministers. ‘Teachers 
have responded with a superb job of educating our 
children. 

By definition, unionization is not compatible with 
a professional status. How would the public re- 
spond if teachers were to adopt typical union 
methods of strikes, coercion, picketing, closed shops 
and so on? It will be, and has been said, “Oh, that 
is ridiculous! All we want is the opportunity to 
bargain about one or two things in a quiet and 
friendly manner.” To start with, that might be so, 
but the conflict over what is, or what is not, ap 
propriate to collective bargaining is far from 
settled in other fields after years of dispute. And 
all of the tools and methods mentioned have been 
used in an effort to wring concessions that could 
not be obtained any other way. Will the general 
public put up with this sort of action when the 
welfare of their children becomes involved? 

Then why teachers’ unions? Why have a fairly 


substantial number of teachers joined up? They are 
all aware of the possibility that unionization may 
result in loss of their hard won recognition of pro 
fessional standing for teachers, that unionization 
may result in teaching being recognized as a trade, 
highly skilled, but yet a trade. 

The answer must lie in unresolved dissatisfactions 
and the feeling that the existing set up was not 
going to provide the answers they were looking for 
or even to provide a channel thru which answers 
might be approached. In this the teachers were 
themselves, at least in part, probably at fault, for 
altho doing, as already mentioned, a superb job of 
teaching children, they have not done as good a 
job in getting their message across to the adult 
community. 

The ultimate solution to teacher problems thus 
seems to lie along the lines of the old story—they 
must educate the people, for when the people have 
all the facts they will make the right decisions. I 
seems improbable that unions and union methods 
will finally prove to be the solution to the problems 
facing teachers, but there may well be a continuing 
growth of unionism if teachers do not get their 
story across thru existing channels, and if the men 
and women to whom the message is directed fail to 
listen to the story as it is told —Hrasear H. Peck 
HAM in the Delaware School Journal. 








Teacher Bias and Social Values 


By ARTHUR GOLDBERG 


By COMMON CONSENT middle-class values 
~because they are assumed to represent 
the moral backbone of a nation—are the 
standard accepted by society to be extolled 
and to be transmitted, Thrift, industry, de- 
ferred goals and satisfactions, compulsion 
to make good, being a good sport and a 
good loser—these and many more are the 
values we think are inherent in our so- 
ciety. But stop a moment. These are not 
the values by which either the upper or the 
lower class lives. Half a century ago when 
he wrote The Theory of the Leisure Class, 
Thorstein Veblen recognized that thrift 
was not a universal value. And we know 
the poor never save—that is why they are 
poor. 

Nonetheless, middle-class values are the 
norm for our schools. And the protection 
and perpetuation of this norm are in good 
hands, for the teacher is himself a repre- 
sentative of the middle class. Research has 
established conclusively that teachers are 
drawn from the lower-middle or upper- 
lower classes of our society. Teachers are 
inclined to be those who as students found 
security in just such a middle-class school 
environment. Teachers are apt to be those 
who went into teaching because that gave 
them a claim to a higher social status than 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Perhaps the only comment that 
might be made about this article is the 
suggestion that it be carefully read. It 
discusses the teacher's relation to the 
middle-class culture from which he usu- 
ally comes and the extent to which that 
culture creates social values which may 
or may not help all youth to learn. The 
writer is curriculum co-ordinator of the 
Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Conn. 





they might otherwise have enjoyed. Or 
teachers are apt to be those who are slowly 
sliding down the social ladder and go into 
teaching to maintain a precarious hold on 
middle-class status. This may well explain 
why they for so long endured the genteel 
poverty that was their economic lot—for 
while it may be poverty, it was also genteel. 
In all fairness it should be said that re- 
search shows, too, that teachers are those 
who are most socially oriented, those with 
the greatest sense of social service. But 
whether this last is a cause for the choice of 
teaching as a career or the result of such 
a choice is undetermined. 

At any rate we have the school as an 
institution and the teacher as the one 
breathing life into the institution both 
oriented to a middle-class system of values. 
But of our student body, two-thirds, as 
Allison Davis tells us, is of the lower social 
classes. That there should be a clash of 
values is inevitable. It is a clash in which 
lower-class values are on trial as deviant 
from the accepted norm. And it is a trial in 
which the teacher is prosecutor, judge, jury 
—and indeed legislator. Those who are 
found guilty are sentenced to failure. Louis 
Raths in a number of studies has found 
that the vast majority of failures in school 
are from the lower classes. Hollingshead in 
Elmtown’s Youth found the same 
thing. 

“A child of middle class status,” writes 
Allison Davis, “acquires different social 
goals, different needs, different codes of 
right and wrong, and he experiences dif- 
ferent psychological rewards and punish- 
ments from those learned by a child of 
either upper or lower status.”' But the 
goals, needs, codes, rewards, and punish- 


much 


* Adolescence (University of Chicago: National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 1944) 
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ments in the school are those of the 
middle class and the same for all the 
children. These are goals which hold little, 
if any, attraction for two-thirds of our 
school population. And often even when 
these goals are attractive, attainment of 
them is denied. If society sets goals the 
attainment of which is denied, it can 
scarcely expect that the striving for these 
goals will long endure. This is true not in 
economic terms but in social and psycho- 
logical terms. 

In short—motivation, the impetus for 
learning, is largely socially predetermined. 
Motivation is not a slick trick pulled out 
of a social vacuum by the teacher in the 
classroom. The teacher—or the guidance 
person—cannot offer the reality of a reward 
that does not exist. The donkey may be 
coaxed along with a carrot but not with a 
tobacco leaf. He does not like that anyway. 
To motivate these two-thirds of our young- 
sters requires something more than adroit- 
ness on the part of the teacher. 

This we have implicitly recognized. Our 
appeal to youth today is more often worded 
so: “You can’t even get a job as a ditch- 
digger today without a high-school di- 
ploma.” With that appeal to an economic 
motivation we do ourselves immeasurable 
harm. Economic competence is a goal of 
education; but it is a result of the educative 
process, not a cause. We do ourselves and 
the youngsters little justice when we imply 
that it is almost the sole purpose of educa- 
tion; for underlying this appeal are two 
false concepts: (1) that learning for itself 
is unimportant—the diploma being more 
important than the learning through which 
it was achieved; (2) that there is a lack 
of moral and ethical values since the mo- 
tivation for schooling is economic. This 
implication stems from a breakdown of 
communication, a resort to the economic in 
an effort to find common ground. But the 
common ground should be that which is 
the unique function of the school—the trans- 
mission of knowledge. 
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What, then, should we do to keep the 
school, this last great avenue for vertical 
social mobility, without which there is no 
democracy, open minded? Ultimately we 
must find a curriculum for two-thirds of 
our population that is more meaningful 
in terms of lower-class values while yet 
consistent with society's welfare. But for 
the present let us confine ourselves to the 
problem with which we are faced. The 
solution here is not in ignoring middle-class 
values nor, on the other hand, imposing 
them through “conversion by the sword.” 
The solution, if there is such, is in the 
teacher's recognizing his own middle-class 
bias and the degree to which the educa- 
tional program has been slanted to a 
middle-class orientation. 

In a recent survey of traits disliked by 
teachers in pupils, conducted by the writer, 
207 teachers listed $32 characteristics. Of 
the 332 all but snobbery (listed seventeen 
times) represented traits characteristic of 
the lower classes. And snobbery, inciden- 
tally, is a trait of the upper classes. The 
traits were compiled from replies of teach- 
ers engaged in graduate study. One might 
reasonably suppose that a goodly number 
would have emphasized such psychological 
traits as insecurity, emotional instability, 
immaturity, compulsiveness, and the like. 
But the middle-class slip of the teacher 
showed beneath the hem of the professional! 
dress, and the traits listed as disliked were: 
dishonesty, indifference, laziness, disrespect 
fulness, bullying, impudence, uncouthness, 
being a poor sport, being passive, bold, 
aggressive, and selfish. These are all char- 
acteristics common to the lower classes, and 
in noting them under the heading of “dis- 
liked” the teacher implied a moral judg- 
ment on them as “bad.” 

If there be a solution to the dilemma 
presented to the American school by the 
social stratification on the one hand and 
the education of all our youth on the 
other hand, it is in having the teacher 
recognize his own bias and refrain from 
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passing moral judgments on the values of 
two-thirds of his classroom population. We 
cannot teach if we assume from the start 
that this two-thirds is “wrong,” “bad,” con- 
demned to failure by its very values and its 
disagreement with “teacher.” We accept as 
educationally sound the dictum that we 
must “take them from where they are.” 
Let us do that, too, in terms of their social 
values. We need to recognize the moral, 
cultural, and social status already obtained 

not as final, but as a point of departure. 
The surest formula for educational failure 
is rejection. 

It has been argued that the act of an 
individual and the values on which it was 
predicated can be rejected without the 
rejection of the individual himself. Per- 
haps; but this sets up a strange dichotomy, 
analogous to saying that we reject Com- 
munism but not the Russian people. Yet 


in the event of a conflict between the 


Russians and us, that distinction would not 
prevent us from killing Russians. In deal- 


ing with persons of different cultural values, 
we cannot indulge in the luxury of moral 
judgment. We need not accept their values 
for ourselves, but we cannot deny them to 
those who hold them, Let me quote from 
Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture: “No 
man can thoroughly participate in any 
culture unless he has been brought up and 
participated in its forms, but he can grant 
to other cultures the same significance to 
their participants which he recognizes in 
his own."”? 

If, then, we cannot reject the values with 
which two-thirds of our population comes 
to us, what is left for us to do? We can, 
without implying any moral judgment, 
ask all our pupils to examine the values 
they hold in the light of personal gratifi- 
cation and in the light of our total social 
structure. Indeed no content area is fully 
comprehendible unless it is studied within 
a framework of social values. Scientists once 


* New York: New American Library, 1953, p. 33. 
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boasted of their freedom from “values.” 
They operated within a pure research cli- 
mate unconcerned with the social implica- 
tions of their findings. They no longer 
boast of that. Oppenheimer had to go 
through a war, atomic explosions, and per- 
sonal trial to come to the realization that 
science cannot operate outside a social 
framework. We.cannot as teachers make 
moral judgments on—and thereby implic- 
itly, if not explicitly, reject—social values 
that do not correspond with our own 
middle-class values. But we can, and are 
indeed obligated to, ask every pupil to ex- 
amine and re-examine the values by which 
he lives. Teaching is defined by Woodring 
as assisting the learner to search for truth. 
That implies no judgment, no _precon- 
ceived conclusions but a common, co-opera- 
tive investigation and evaluation. 

The task of submitting values to exam- 
ination is made immeasurably more diff- 
cult by the size of our classes. In large 
numbers these youngsters reinforce each 
other in their value system. Nonetheless, if 
we refuse, because the familiar is dear to us, 
to go through the process of examining and 
always re-examining the values by which 
we teach, if we reject those whose values 
differ from our own, we can expect nothing 
more from our society of tomorrow than 
the “social conformity and intellectual uni- 
formity” predicted twenty years ago by the 
historians Morison and Commager in 
their Growth of the American Republic. 
Middle-class concepts after all are an aver- 
age of an average. C. Wright Mills more 
recently in his White Collar put it so: “If 
they [the white collar] aspire at all, it is to 
a middle course, and at a time when no 
middle course is available, and hence to an 
illusory course in an imaginary society."* 
~And this only if we succeed. If we fail, we 
destroy the last avenue of vertical social 
mobility and must return to the education 
of an elite. 


* New York: Oxford University Press, 1951, p. IX. 





Editorial ' 


Tax Reform and Education 


@ Federal financial support of public elementary and secondary education is 
inevitable because economic trends and basic changes in local, state, and 
federal tax systems have made it so. 


@ The need for additional funds to educate rapidly increasing enrollments is 
unquestioned. To the committee for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion it seemed in early 1956 “. . . obvious that within the next decade the dol- 
lars spent on education in this Nation should be approximately doubled.” 


@ Neither is there doubt that the country can afford such an expenditure. The 
national income has outrun even the great increase in schodl population, 
while the percentage of our wealth spent for education has declined. But the 
people will have to go to the sources of taxpaying ability in order to get the addi- 
tional funds. 


@As things stand, school funds are hard to come by—more difficult to obtain 
than funds for other important public services—because schools have been 
largely stranded on the most antiquated and least productive portions of our 
local-state-federal tax system. Changes will have to be made to give education 
an even break with roads, health, public assistance, hospitals, and other public 
services in our tax structure. 


@ Local school taxes are raised almost entirely from real estate, Assessments 
are unrealistic in relationship to true value, and the politicians are determined 
to keep them that way so the tax rates will look high. There are many in- 
equities too, but no local tax reforms will reform enough to maintain the 
present 55 per cent of the cost of schools paid from real estate taxes if school 
costs are to be doubled within a decade. 


@ Even if such reforms were possible, they would be unjust, because real estate 
assessments have less relationship year by year to the national wealth, to the 
income produced by real estate, and to personal or community ability to pay 
taxes. 


@ It would be unfair to burden local real estate enough to produce the 
required funds for schools. Where the local property tax load is already high 
in terms of the economic ability of real estate to pay, politicians are funda- 
mentally right in refusing to sponsor such reforms. 


@ Property taxes, mostly from local sources, provided more than 80 per cent of 
total school costs in Nebraska, New Hampshire, Iowa, South Dakota, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Wyoming, and Wisconsin as recently as 1953-54. These 
and other states could improve school financing by using more state taxes from 
sources other than real estate. 
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@ State appropriations pay about 42 per cent of all public school costs in the 
country. The percentage of state support has increased rapidly for several 
decades, but there is a general tendency for it to level off. 


@ The fiscal activities of the federal government are now placing the states 
in a fiscal position certain to be detrimental to education. Federal collection 
of at least 70 per cent of all taxes depletes state tax sources. Then the money 
returns to the states in the form of federal matching grants for public as- 
sistance, highways, and so on, tempting the legislatures by offering them any- 
where from $1.00 to $9.00 for each additional state dollar which they find it 
possible to appropriate. 


@ Such activities skim off state educational funds twice. Federal grants are 
now so large that many states are desperately seeking new tax sources. The 
schools are in the weakest possible position in the inevitable competition for 
the state tax dollar, because the federal government offers billions to draw 
state appropriations for roads, public assistance, health, and nearly all public 
services except education. 


@ This federal discrimination against education will inevitably end as educa- 
tional needs grow, because the schools must be given an equal chance at the 
state tax dollar. In 1953, there was talk of returning some tax sources to the 
states, Instead, even larger amounts are being skimmed off. Today there is no 
practicable chance to reverse the trend toward larger federal matching grants 
because both political parties favor it. The recent $33,000,000,000 federal high- 
way bill illustrates the situation. The cent a gallon additional federal gas tax 
of 1956 will produce $750,000,000 annually, an amount to be removed from 
state tax sources and then used in federal matching grants further to attract 
state appropriations away from schools. 


@ The local-state-federal tax structure of today is inseparable, but the federal 
system is the most influential because of its size. Collecting 70 per cent of all 
taxes, it pays about § per cent of school costs; the states collect about 16 per 
cent of all taxes and pay approximately 42 per cent of school costs; local gov- 
ernments collect only 14 per cent of all taxes and pay about 55 per cent of 
school costs in addition to the support of other local services. In no other 
important public service field does the federal government pay such a meager 
share as in education. In no other field does the antiquated and inequitable 
local property tax contribute so much. 


@ There will have to be revisions in the system to maintain schools in the 
future, and the federal government will have to share in supporting schools as it 
does in supporting other services. 


—Epcar Futter, Executive Secretary 
Council of Chief State School Officers 





In the Navy, High-School Graduates 
Behave Better Than Nongraduates 


By 
WILLIAM H. EMANUEL 


The defense would now make its closing state- 
ment to the effect that the accused has a G.C.T. 
score of but 36, is obviously immature, and has had 
but eight years of schooling. The court should take 
these facts into consideration when arriving at a 
sentence. 


ALTHOUGH THE ADMINISTRATION of justic: 
via a system of courts is normally reserved 
for the law profession, occasionally educa- 
tors get unintentionally entangled in this 
area. So it was with the author, who, in a 
two-week activity duty obligation with the 
United States Navy, had occasion to hear 
the above quotation often enough to com- 
mit it to memory. 

With no legal qualifications save three 
credits in school law as required for a 
master of arts in administration, and no 
experience in justice other than the routine 
administering of discipline as a public- 
school principal, it was my lot to be ordered 
to duty at the legal department of the 
United States Naval Training Station, 
Great Lakes, Ill, along with four other 
Naval Reserve officers with similar qualifi- 
cations. 

After completion of a three-day indoc- 
trination program in philosophy and tech- 
nical procedures of military justice, we 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

If behavior is expected to be an out- 
come of education, it might be claimed 
that data on the way high-school gradu- 
ates act can cast light on the effective- 
ness of their high-school education. Ob- 
servations by the author lead him to 
believe that in the Navy, high-school 
graduates do behave better than non- 
graduates. He is superintendent of the 
public schools in Juneau, Wis. 





found ourselves sitting as the five-member 
special court-martial board for the Ninth 
Naval District. 

Briefly, the special court-martial is the 
second highest military court in the land. 
Court members act as both judge and jury. 
Definite limits on sentences are imposed 
by the articles of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, the maximum punishment 
permissible being a bad conduct discharge 
from the service, plus reduction in rate, loss 
of pay and loss of allowances for six months, 
and confinement at hard labor for a like 
period. 

To say the least, the job was not a 
pleasant one, Detailed experiences in con 
nection with the task would in themselves 
fill a volume. That is not the purpose in 
relating this tale, however. As an educator, 
I was haunted for hours after the court 
recessed by the statements brought out in 
defense of the young sailors. Invariably, the 
personal facts in each case would reveal that 
the accused didn’t get along at home and 
couldn't get along in school, so he had 
joined the service. And now—sitting before 
a special court—he would find that he 
COULDN'T GET ALONG IN THE 
NAVY EITHER! Odds were better than 
4 to 1 he would be booted out! How would 
he get along in the world? 

That brings us back once more to our 
“ghost”: eight, nine, or ten years of school 
ing! Who could help but wonder: Don't 
high-school graduates get into trouble? The 
lawyers were consulted. Their answer: 
“Very seldom.” One attorney couldn't re 
member the last time he was called upon to 
defend a lad with a high-school diploma. It 
sounded fantastic. Could it be proved? 








100 


Permission was secured to read and 
analyze the court records for that answer. 
From the 84 cases tried at one command 
at Great Lakes, 100 were chosen at random 
for analysis. The foregoing statements of 
the Navy lawyers can be substantiated by 
the facts found in the records. 

Although the average age of the accused 
was 20.6 years, the median gives a more 
accurate picture at 18.9 years. The ma- 
jority had been in the Navy less than one 
year. In thirty-eight cases, the exact amount 
of formal education was established by 
cither sworn testimony or statement by 
defense. The average: 8.9 years. In eight 
additional cases the length of schooling was 
lacking, but the General Classification Test 
scores were given as 38, $5, 29, 32, 36, 29, 33, 
and go. (Normally, applicants with a G.C.T. 
lower than 34 are rejected.) 

‘Twelve per cent of those who came to 
trial were what the Navy terms “B.C.D. 
strikers,” those boys who want to get out at 
any cost and, contrary to the advice of 
their counsel, request a bad conduct dis- 


charge from the court. They are willing to 
settle for losing nearly everything in life 
except their United States citizenship—for, 
in essence, that is the meaning of a B.C.D. 
The court granted their wish in 83 per cent 
of the cases. In addition, 11 per cent were 


sentenced a B.CD., 
swelling to 21 per cent the number sepa- 
rated from the service that way after appear- 
ing before a special court-martial. 

A brief breakdown of offenses revealed 
that 96 per cent of the accused men had 
been on unauthorized absence of some 
nature; 21 per cent had failed to obey some 
lawful order; 10 per cent had broken arrest 
after apprehension; 8 per cent had missed 
ship; 6 per cent had either falsified or 
altered records or identification cards; and 
1 per cent had been charged with larceny. 


to discharge with 
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Sixty per cent of the cases testified to 
personal reasons for the violations, either 
in their attempt to prove a nonguilty plea 
or to mitigate the sentence. Over two-thirds 
of the personal reasons fell into the follow- 
ing five categories: various problems at 
home necessitating the accused man’s pres- 
ence (18 per cent); marital problems, par- 
ticularly pending divorce (15 per cent); 
chronic trouble anywhere, the “quit-school” 
type (12 per cent); drinking father (12 per 
cent); and problems arising from the fact 
that the man is the product of a broken 
home (10 per cent). Rounding out the list 
were such problems as personal illness, 
monetary embarrassment, and homesick- 
ness. 

Justification of behavior also has its 
humorous side. One sailor insisted that con- 
tinuous sea duty would be his only salva- 
tion. Another admitted that he always 
wanted to run away, but first realized his 
ambition after joining the Navy, for prior 
to that time he had nothing from which to 
run. Two full-blooded Wisconsin Indian 
boys (no relation and tried over eight 
months apart) testified that the reason for 
their offense was rooted in heritage and 
custom—they took a month off to go hunt- 
ing and fishing! 

Perhaps we've strayed slightly from the 
subject. What about this high-school di- 
ploma? DO high-school graduates get into 
trouble? Yes, there were two in this group 
of 100, One was pretty much a routine 
case, but the other was a psychiatric case, 
with a medical-type discharge pending 
because of suicidal tendencies. 

Conclusion? You draw your own! It is 
quite apparent, however, why all branches 
of the service encourage young lads to com 
plete high school before enlistment. Ob 
viously, all cannot be amiss on the Ameri 
can educational scene, 





Teachers in a 


By JOHN 


IN THE APRIL, 1955, issue of The Clearing 
House | facetiously proposed “Mrs. Wood's 
Plan: ‘Simple’ Way to Check on Teachers.” 
Mrs. Wood suggests that parents be al- 
lowed in their children’s 
classes via the school intercom system. “In 
this way, reasons Mrs. Wood, each inter- 
ested parent can determine, on the auditory 
plane at least, the type of teaching her 
child is receiving. As soon as the practice 
becomes prevalent, the quality of teaching 
should improve since teachers will have to 
be on their good behavior all the time. Mrs. 
Wood is confident that the achievement of 
this goal will justify the means used in 
obtaining it.” 

As soon as the article appeared in print, 
some of my associates laughingly declared 
that as long as I had entered the realm of 
fantasy, what about TV? Didn't I think it 
a better snooper device than the one Mrs. 
Wood intended using? I agreed that it was. 
However, I pointed out that whereas the 
intercom was already with us, closed-circuit 
TV for classroom surveillance purposes was 
still in the distant future. Besides, I felt 
sure that teachers would never accept the 
idea. Recent events proved I was wrong 
on both counts. 

On November 8, 1955, the Phoenix Ga- 
zette reported that television had invaded a 
local high-school science lab “. . . with in- 
stallation of a closed-circuit camera as an ex- 
periment that may 
phases of education, . 


to listen on 


revolutionize some 
. .” The item went 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Fantasy, banter, or what have you? 
Read this article and make up your 
own mind, The author is assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe. 





Goldfish Bowl 


P. VERGIS 


on to say that when teachers and adminis- 
trators saw the TV circuit in action, they 
immediately realized its surveillance value. 
“The silent observer could permit 
parents to watch their children in class 
unbeknown to the student, or to observe 
a teacher's technique in presenting a lesson 
without the teacher knowing he is being 
watched.” It is interesting that this unin- 
tended use was suggested not by the parents 
but by members of the faculty! This surpris- 
ing twist no doubt was encouraged in part 
by the enthusiasm of the science teacher 
directing the original experiment. He is 
quoted as saying, “Since we installed this 
last week, I've had many little teaching 
faults of mine pointed out to me by people 
watching. They were faults I didn't even 
realize I had.” 

The science teacher was glad to have his 
little faults pointed out (“little” by whose 
definition?) Furthermore, he no doubt ap 
preciated the fact that his peers were doing 
the criticizing. And last but not least, he 
knew he was being observed! What would 
his reactions have been (and those of the 
other faculty members) had his critics been 
an assortment of parents tuning in on him 
at odd moments and discovering what they 
thought were big faults? 

To jump to the conclusion that class- 
room evaluation should be the right of any 
parent implies that a teacher's educational 
background and skill are of little conse 
quence and that his methodology is so 
ridiculously simple that it can be under 
stood, evaluated, and corrected by any lay 
man, be he learned or ignorant, genius or 
half-wit. 

Closed-circuit television can be of tremen 
dous importance in the furthering of mass 
communication on and off the campus. It 
also has a definite place in a restricted sur 
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veillance field. In this respect it is being 
used by the military to check on maneuvers, 
by police to direct traffic, by atomic scien- 
tists to observe dangerous experiments, by 
hospitals and prisons to check on wards 
and corridors, Its indiscriminant use, how- 
ever, must not be encouraged. If teachers 
can be watched without their knowledge, 
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there really is no reason why almost every 
salaried person cannot be watched part or 
even all of the time! 

Do you recall George Orwell's 1984? 
Well, as you finish reading this, look up at 
that big television screen on the wall. Re- 
member, Big Brother could be watching 
you. 


Combating the Problem of Cheating 


By Frank ABARNO 
(Hoboken, N.J.) 


Among the many duties and responsibili- 
ties imposed on the classroom teacher is 
one ever present and seemingly incapable 
of eradication. The haunting bugaboo is 
the disturbing problem of cheating. 

While it is true that the nefarious under- 
cover practice, at any given moment, is 
difficult to discover, a good barometer for- 
tunately does exist. Assuming that the 
teaching is fairly interesting, practical, and 
effective, one has merely to take a read- 
ing of student response and student inter- 
est. A falling barometer in both these cate- 
gories is the telltale danger sign. Then 
the time has arrived to consider seriously 
the problem of cheating. 

I should like to call attention to a sys- 
tem I use to combat dishonesty. This sys- 
tem, I feel, is quite foolproof. It consists 
of administering three distinct sets of ques- 
tions to corresponding diagonal rows in 
the classroom. The sets are designated A, 
B, and C. This method positions different 
questions to the right and left of the test 
taker. If a student peers at the paper of 
the student diagonally in front of him, he 
will find the broad back of the student 
confronting him. 

As to disadvantages of the system there 
are two, both negligible, in my opinion. 
‘They are the extra half hour necessary to 


prepare three sets of questions, and the 
additional fifteen to thirty minutes needed 
to grade them. 

The advantages most certainly outweigh 
the disadvantages. To list a few: Better 
students are spared petty annoyances and 
baiting by the cheating fraternity; there is 
a pronounced increase in interest, increase 
in responses, and betterment of marks; 
the insistence on honesty affords character 
training; the students indicate a greater 
respect for their teacher. 

As to justification for the employment of 
the three-set diagonal system, there are two 
premises. First, adolescents—that is, a goodly 
number of them—need prodding. Second, 
fairness and honesty must be stressed in 
school as a foundation to good citizenship. 


Y 
ot, 
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Edited by TED GORDON 


BRILLIANT BULLETIN BOARD: One 
of my journalism students and I have what 
we think is an original idea in bulletin 
boards. We use a glass-encased bulletin 
board with white cardboard back of the 
glass. Then we paint over the front of the 
glass, using various colors and trimming 
with seasonal borders. The announcements 
of coming events can be washed off and re- 
placed. We place events that are to come 
latest at the top, then eradicate as the events 
become history. It is very effective in our 
school. The student’s name is Betty Foote; 
she is a senior.—THomas H. Fioop, Oxon 
Hill High School, Washington, D.C. 


SALES PITCH: Try assignments turned 
in like advertising copy: Leaf Mfg. Co., ex- 
clusive synthetic process. Photosynthesis 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office Trade Mark). Ade- 
quate supply of O,. Same day delivery. 
Made from only first quality human and 
animal CO,. Look for the leaf with the 
green color. Made by solar atomic energy 
only.—C. W. Tryon, Los Angeles. 


SELECTING TEXTBOOKS: Selection 
of texts and other books is difficult. You 
can learn a lot about a text or reference if 
you give it to some youngsters, bright and 
not so bright, ask them to look it over and 
tell you whether you ought to buy it. You 
find out and they read it!-Leonarp H. 
Crark, Hartford, Conn. 


KEEP THINGS MOVING: A senior 
problems student and several classmates de- 
vised a project which utilized the tape re- 
corder to advantage. They planned a radio 
script for one phase of government, using 
our community's romantic past. Gathering 
information and building background for 
the setting came next; the school and public 


libraries were consulted, old newspaper files 
were sought, a pageant was reviewed, and 
land records were cited in the final bibli 
ography. The project critical 
thinking when lifelike dialogue and plausi- 
ble situations to carry the research message 
were needed. Students from the class lent 
their dramatic talents, and afterschool re- 
cording sessions translated the typed words 
into lively, spokén dialogue. The completed 
recording is now part of the library's audio 
file.—“This May Work for You,"’ Whittier, 
Calif., Union High School district. 


involved 


COLLECTING COBWEBS: Faculty 
members at Rosewood Elementary School 
(but this is good for any level of school) re- 
cently held a “let’s get rid of it” meeting 
to which teachers brought from their class 
rooms items which had been collecting 
cobwebs, to trade with their colleagues.— 
“Short Waves,” Los Angeles City Schools. 


WHO'S WHO: To keep myself and 
my students up to date about persons in the 
news, I use g X 5 cards and briefly list 
achievements of each person with a small 
picture if possible. By using daily papers, 
Time, U.S. News and World Report, News- 
week, and Scholastic I have a current Who's 
Who in my classroom for reference. Pupils 
enjoy adding to this file also.—De.ta 
Munro, Lovenberg Junior High School, 
Galveston, Tex. 





For several hundred of these ideas 
in collected form, send 50 cents in coin 
(or $1.00 for a copy for you and one 
for a friend) to California Teachers 
Assoc., Southern Section, sr125 W. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. The 
eighty-page illustrated booklet is en- 
titled, “Treasury of Teaching Tech- 
niques.” 
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Developing Critical-Mindedness 


By IRA FREEDMAN 


CRITICAL-MINDEDNESS may be viewed as 
the ability to judge the merit or quality of 
something, this “something” being any- 
thing from an idea or method to a work 
of literature or an article of furniture. How 
did you, an adult, acquire the ability to 
think critically? We grownups are capable 
of exhibiting better critical-mindedness 
than children because of two factors: We 
have been trained or encouraged to analyze, 
weigh, and judge, or we have picked up this 
facility from the myriad of practical experi- 
ences we have had through the years. 

How or where did you learn about 
proper and improper behavior? How do 
you know tabloid newspapers are often in- 
ferior to the quality dailies? When did you 
get the ability to suspect a fake advertise- 
ment? What makes clothes “loud”? How 
did you get the knack of differentiating 
between what is genuine and what is syn- 
thetic? In short, how do you learn to make 
value judgments? 

Today, more than ever, teachers have an 
obligation to develop critical-mindedness 
in boys and girls. We are confronted with 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In regurgitative learning, the teacher 
dispenses and the pupil swallows. On 
demand, he regurgitates what the 
teacher has dispensed. In problem solv- 
ing, the teacher is inclined more to de- 
velop alert and thoughtful answers 
from the we And the teacher is not 
so interested in posing as the final au- 
thority as in developing critical powers 
on the part of the pupils. Of course, in 
these connotations, the conditions ap- 
ply to general education. The author 
discusses some aspects of the problem- 
solving approach in this article. He is 
associated with the public schools of 
Schenectady, N.Y. 





mass communications never equaled before 
on the face of the earth. Couple this with 
the multitude of material things we buy 
and we have a staggering array of condi- 
tions and items. It behooves every intelli- 
gent individual to be able to assay, often 
on the spur of the moment, the things, 
people, or conditions of our mid-twentieth 
century society. 

Furthermore, if we are to pay more than 
lip service to the idea of “educating the 
whole child,” we should devote effort to 
helping boys and girls criticize and evalu- 
ate. True, as a person matures, the blades 
of his critical powers are sharpened, but 
we in the schools can take the dull edge off 
with our classroom grindstones. 

The fascinating thing about critical- 
mindedness is that it is applicable to all 
subject fields. Because of preschool train- 
ing and the excellent work of kindergarten 
teachers, even the primary grade tots show 
evidence of critical judgment, although in 
simple situations, Ask a first grader who 
the fastest runner in the room is and he'll 
give you an accurate reply. Ask one of the 
girls her idea of a cute boy in the room and 
chances are she'll pick one of the few you've 
selected in your mind. The basic lesson of 
comparison is already being absorbed. 

Teaching for critical thinking must be 
deliberate; it must be done on purpose. It 
is not a happenstance. 

If what we say here is true, what can 
teachers do to help their boys and girls 
develop this ability? 

In kindergarten a child's sense of dis- 
crimination is strengthened by group dis- 
cussion on finished work. Why is Johnny's 
design good? (He has light colors against 
dark colors.) Why isn’t that design bright 
and pretty? (There is too much water in the 
paint.) When a tot builds a garage from 
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blocks and he intends to fit a toy truck into 
it upon completion, he must exercise criti- 
cal thinking so that the door will be high 
or wide enough to admit the truck. 

A seventh-grade English teacher used a 
technique that old-timers might call “teach- 
ing by example” when he introduced the 
study of adjectives. Of course the adjective 
was defined and examples were given. In- 
stead of jumping into a drill lesson, he 
would bring the group two menus from 
near-by eating places and proceed to show 
by example the difference between dull 
copy and that which was sparkling. Ex- 
amples from “menu A” listed hamburger 
sandwiches, lamb chops, fried haddock, and 
other dishes by name only. “Menu B” skill- 
fully employed adjectives, offering such 
dishes as: “Fish fry—a generous portion of 
ocean-fresh halibut, delicately browned 
and flanked with piping hot golden French 
fries. On the side: crisp green garden 
vegetable salad, served with oven-fresh roll 
and pure creamery butter.” Not only did 
the youngsters enjoy hearing about the 
delicious offerings, but they heard the 
clever use of descriptive words, thus gain- 
ing another experience calculated to de- 
velop their critical-mindedness. 

Book reports are used in thousands of 
English classes, and countless children have 
written them over the years. Yet how many 
boys and girls can critically judge their 
efforts? Something is needed in addition to 
the usual test of necessary ingredients— 
plot, characters, setting, opinion, and so on. 
A useful device is the presentation of an 
A-1 book report written by someone in the 
class's age group. Then boys and girls can 
actually hear and read what their English 
instructor means when he says “opinion” or 
“good topic sentence.” Handled skillfully, 
such devices can help children establish 
a standard in their minds which serves 
when evaluation is necessary. 

The some procedure can be of help in 
projects such as scrapbooks, wall charts, 
models, or booklets. When boys and girls 
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are shown a good scrapbook and are told 
why it is good, they make the acquaintance 
of a criterion which develops the art of 
criticism. 

Some learning activities involve more 
practicality in critical analysis than others. 
Take, for example, the shop teacher in one 
of our junior high schools whose pupils 
learn to know a piece of real mahogany or 
cherry or can tell merely by testing its 
weight whether a chunk of maple is the real 
thing or a pine imitation. (Pine is light, 
genuine maple is heavy.) Pupils are also 
taught which wood is best for certain uses. 
This teacher exercises the youngsters’ judg- 
ment by such queries as “How can you tell 
a poor dresser from a well-made one?” 
(Good furniture has drawers that are dove- 
tailed together; cheap stuff has butt 
joints.) There are samples of wood, both 
finished and unfinished, so youngsters actu- 
ally see and feel grade A material. This is 
the criterion established in their minds 
which enables them to judge critically. 

Science is an area fertile to the develop 
ment of critical-mindedness. In the words 
of one elementary science instructor, “This 
is it! This is how it works. If you don’t 
believe me, try it.” Youngsters who have 
inquiring minds can be stimulated to dis- 
tinguish between fact and assumption. (Do 


a ten-pound ball and a one-pound ball, 


dropped simultaneously from the same 
height, hit the ground at the same time?) 
Also in science, pupils are exposed to 
cause and effect relationships, Teachers 
interested in developing critical-mindedness 
get youngsters to realize that nothing hap- 
pens by itself—something causes it. A 
simple example is the rotation of a wind 
mill. What causes it? 

A necessary part of critical thinking is 
observation, Teachers who encourage ob 
servation are assisting children to take the 
initial step in critical-mindedness. (What 
are we working with?) How can anyone 
evaluate if he is not aware of the qualities 
or conditions or characteristics of that 
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which is to be judged? For example, if 
you ever bought a used car, you of course 
were aware of the price, make, and year. 
But you also observed! You looked at the 
tires, the condition of the body, the color 
and condition of the paint. You examined 
the interior and looked for signs of wear 
or careless handling. The shop teacher 
who taught his pupils to look for certain 
characteristics in wood and furniture was 
doing a grand job of encouraging observa- 
tion. 

Good arithmetic teaching involves esti- 
mating answers. Boys and girls under an 
alert math instructor get experience in 
looking for the reasonableness of the an- 
swer. For example, a critically minded pupil 
who is solving a fraction problem such as 
fo % 10 and gets 70 for the answer should 
realize the unreasonableness of his answer. 
But does he? If he doesn't, what can his 
teacher do? 

In the study of literature, certain au- 
thors and works are acclaimed to be superior 
by authorities and a number of intellec- 
tually mature adults. Students can be in a 
better position to evaluate writings if their 
instructor can acquaint them with a su- 
perior sample—say a chapter from Dickens 

and follow it up by answering ques- 


Recruitment 


Most large city school systems have an orderly 
plan for the recruitment and selection of prospec- 
tive principals, but such is not the case in the great 
majority of school systems in this country. The ma- 
jority of superintendents depend primarily upon 
“the old eagle eye” to discover those members of 
the local staff who might make good principals. 
Frequently the assignments go to promising young 
men who have been successful high school teachers 
or to coaches who have no training or experience 
in elementary education. Obviously local standards 
for appointment are low or non-existent or persons 
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tions such as: “What is there about the 
book that makes it a classic?” “What does 
this book have that inferior literature 
lacks?” (Realism, good description, vivid 
words, perhaps a vital message, an insight 
into true life, and so on.) 

Music appreciation is a “natural” in 
the development of critical-mindedness. Of 
course, personal taste dictates to a large de- 
gree what a person considers to be an en- 
joyable selection, but in educating a per- 
son as to what should be looked for in 
good music and good performances, a 
teacher can ask such questions as, “What 
does a good soprano do that an inferior 
singer can’t do?” (She has good tone quality, 
uses her voice properly in going from one 
voice register to another, doesn’t strain, in- 
terprets the song in the way the composer 
intended it to be sung.) Teachers can point 
out such positive attributes and can em- 
phasize them by perhaps presenting an in- 
ferior recorded performance. 

What has been attempted here is the 
focusing of teachers’ attention on critical- 
mindedness. The few examples cited merely 
serve as illustrations. The need is there, the 
opportunities are manifold, the teachers 
are resourceful and imaginative—an ideal 
teaching situation! 


of Principals 


without professional qualifications could not be 
appointed. The net result is (a) that leadership 
posts in elementary education are filled with per- 
sons unqualified for the expected leadership even 
though they may be fine persons in other respects; 
(b) teachers who have administrative promise are 
not encouraged (if not actually discouraged) from 
qualifying themselves for elementary school prin- 
cipalships; and (c) there never does develop, ex- 
cept in large cities, a reservoir of qualified people 
from which selections can be made.—Henry J. 
Orro in Educational Leadership. 





The Cure for POETRY PANIC 


By ANN ESS MORROW 


Doers NoT THE sTuDy of any unit of litera- 
ture tend to culminate in some activity of 
writing? Does it not often lead one into 
creativity of thought? The primary purpose 
of reading poetry, however, is to gain an un- 
derstanding of it, rather than to turn its 
readers into poets. Yet it is my firm con- 
viction that every normal boy and girl is 
capable to some degree of poetic creativity. 
The teacher will do well to heed this fact 
and to approach the project indirectly. If 
he suddenly announces, “Let's write poetry 
today!”” he arouses feelings of panic and 
despair in many of the uninspired, 

Poetical expression can be as natural as 
the remembering of poetry, if sympathy and 
inspiration are used in its development. The 
simplest form of exercise can launch the 
unit. An examination of such words as said 
and went shows them worn and colorless. 
An awareness of the picturesque will often 
come to boys and: girls who list in contest 
fashion as many vivid words as possible, 
originality being the goal. No longer is a 
word just said. It is whispered, mumbled, 
garbled, snarled—on and on it goes, and the 
children tend to grow aware, temporarily 
at least, that there is no individuality, no 
picture, in the trite. In similar fashion, the 
boys and girls experiment with “She went.” 
Instead, she jitterbugged, she crawled, she 
limped, she breezed—she transported herself 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Many high-school students confess 
that they don't like poetry and are ap- 
prehensive about assignments that re- 
quire them to read and interpret po- 
etry. Mrs. Morrow says that this is 
poetry panic and that there is a cure 
for it. She is a teacher of English in 
the senior high school in Pontiac, Mich. 





in definite ways that bring new understand 
ing of the power of colorful words. We 
know that poetry is picturesque speech. Is 
not an element of poetry here in substitut- 
ing a picturemaking word for one without 
emotional value? 

A second step toward the writing of 
verse is based upon the fact that poetry is 
more a language of suggestion than of state- 
ment. The group is challenged with the 
familiar “Time flies.” Both words are pro- 
hibited—the idea must find expression with 
out the use of either. The boys and girls, 
even of high-school age, enjoy this kind of 
pencil fun and show their ingenuity. Such 
answers as “What! Christmas already?” and 
“The pages of the calendar hopped into the 
wastebasket” are examples of this. Another 
one with possibilities is “My head aches.” 
Here, again, key words may not be used. 
Students in the class grow thoughtful; then 
eagerly they volunteer, “Quick! An as 
pirin!” or exclaim on paper, “Brain pain!” 
Sometimes, too, they speak of “little men 
who pound on drums upstairs.” 

It is worth while, too, to let the class de- 
cide on the most apt expressions and then 
record them with the writers’ names. Some 
times a class list can be compiled and per 
haps be used in the school paper with the 
names of the contributing students. The 
thought of this possibility can motivate 
many children. At any rate, in the simplest 
of beginnings or in more advanced tech- 
niques, originality of thought is stressed as 
an essential in the writing of poetry. 

One class experimented recently upon 
conclusion of the Helen Keller selection, 
“Three Days to See.” The teacher guided 
the children into a discussion of Miss Kel- 
ler’s extreme sensitivity to touch, and after 
speculating as to how things must appear to 
the sightless, everyone concluded that she 
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of the physical handicaps sees far, far more 

than most of the healthy eyed. The boys 

and girls then commented on the readiness 

with which most people exclaim a blunt 

“Nothing!” when they are asked what they 

have seen. Nothing—in a world of every- 

thing! By way of experiment, the boys and 

girls were told to set down on paper what 

they had honestly observed that morning, 

and in their simple statements there were 

elements of poetry from all. Their aware- 

nesses in retrospect were truly sharp. Some 

of their responses to the “I saw” situation 

were as follows: 

I saw pictures hanging on the wall for people to look 
at 

I saw a train carrying coal for our use. 

I saw steam rising from cups of tea. 

I saw toast pop out of a toaster. 

I saw lights light up a house so I wouldn't be in 
darkness. 

I saw butter melting on toast. 


I saw an electric saw cut through wood that once 
was trees. 


Surely in this awakened sensitivity there are 
also elements of poetry. Can it not be said 
that any one of these truthful observations 
is a potential poem? Thus one starts the 
writing of poetry with only a word and 
progresses before long to a sentence. 
Having read in class one day a brief 
definitive poem, the writer decided to ex- 
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periment, and everyone was asked to state 
as effectively as possible the significance any 
two colors had for him. The results again 
were pleasant: 


Orange is the setting sun on a summer night; 
White is a cloud on a clear blue sky. 


Silver is like a streaking plane; 
Red is like the face of an embarrassed boy. 


Green are the leaves in summer; 
Brown are they in the fall. 


Red as the little schoolhouse tucked off in a quiet 
glen; 

Yellow as the dazzling sun which shines on that 
quiet glen. 


Black is the mark of death upon the victim's palm; 
Red is the life within his body. 


In two thoughtful lines, they have writ- 
ten poetry—a cause for worry had the goal 
been announced. 

Through such techniques as these, en- 
joyed as much by teacher as by students, 
development of creative writing is fostered. 
Children find pleasure in imaginative ex- 
pression. They experience a timidity in 
sharing what they write, but once they see 
that they have clothed a thought artisti- 
cally, they gain a bit of courage provided 
the atmosphere holds 
warmth. 


friendliness and 


The Teacher Shortage—Tapping Available Sources 


the critical teacher 
shortage, the disadvantages of teaching have been 
overemphasized, and undoubtedly many high school 
and college students have received a badly distorted 
picture of teaching as a career. 

We should use the positive approach. It is im 
portant for our high schools and colleges to have 
teachers who are good ambassadors of teaching, 
who by their personalities attract others into the 
profession. 

A conscious effort must be made through both 
lay and professional organizations to draw atten- 
tion to the advantages of teaching. 


In drawing attention to 


Programs developed by the Future Teachers of 
America and prospective teacher days sponsored 
by Iowa's colleges have been very helpful. 

Teachers who have left the profession should be 
encouraged to re-enter the field. Then, too, there 
are many individuals outside the profession who 
hold bachelor’s and master’s degrees, but who have 
had no specialized training in education. A mini- 
mum number of professional education courses 
would qualify them for teaching. 

More scholarships for teacher-training should be 
made available, and the availability of scholarships 
should be publicized.—Midland Schools. 





P.T.A. Meetings Bore Me! But... 


By THELMA CARNS 


I po NoT LIKE P.T.A. MEETINGS. 

This is a bold, crass statement. P.T.A. 
meetings bore me almost past endurance. 
Thirty years of faithful attendance have 
not changed me. 

Now don't judge me too harshly, you par- 
ents. (Frankly, I don’t believe many teachers 
—the honest ones—are enthusiastic P.T.A.- 
goers.) I am fully aware that without this 
organization our school would be deprived 
of many benefits. To it I offer thanks for 
the red velvet curtains on our stage, with 
matching draperies at the windows in our 
auditorium. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that without the parent-teacher group we 
would not be able to quench our thirst 
with ice water from the fountains stationed 
at each end of our halls. Neither would we 
own the fine intercommunication system 
between the office and our classrooms. (For 
this last gift, I'm not really grateful. Just 
when I get my troublesome spirits in a 
working mood, a harsh voice demanding 
the attention of all comes booming over the 
intercom.) Our diligent P.T.A. has even 
provided us with a modern cafeteria. For 
this generous act I am truly thankful, for I 
am one of those who live to eat. I could go 
on ad infinitum enumerating the accom- 
plishments of this altruistic organization, 
but to get back to my original point— 
P.T.A. meetings bore me. 

These meetings always come at the end 
of my weariest school days. In fact, they are 
my proverbial last straws. We teachers are 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
The author is a teacher at the Jones 
Valley High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
Only one comment—this is in many 
ways a constructive article. Be sure to 
read to the end. 





expected to attend en masse. If one of us 
fails for anything short of death, he is likely 
at the next faculty meeting to hear the prin- 
cipal call the names of those who attended, 
with fitting words of commendation. He al- 
ways manages to fix a cold, critical eye on 
those who were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

Some years ago I chanced to have in my 
home room a cherub named Mary Brown, 
the daughter of a former P.T.A. President. 
I sometimes affectionately referred to the 
girl as my grandchild. since I had taught 
her mother. Selfishly I reasoned something 
like this: Mary's mother would make 
a wonderful home-room mother. She would 
carry on all the nagging business details 
and leave me entirely free. 

Oh, what a boomerang my _ well-laid 
scheme proved to be. The first night after 
my talented former student had accepted 
the job, my phone rang: 

“Miss Carns?” 

“— 

“I'm Sara Brown, Mary's mother—you re 
member me. You were always an inspiring 
teacher. I'm so happy Mary is in your 
room.” 

“Oh, thank you, Sara,” I cooed. “I know 
I shall love Mary as much as I love you.” 

This last remark proved my undoing! In 
the next breath she said, “Miss Carns, since 
you have taught the mothers and fathers of 
most of your students, I know you have a 
very close contact with these families. Will 
you please phone these parents and ask 
them to join our P.T.A.? There's a contest, 
you know, offering prizes to the home rooms 
who go 100 per cent. And... 
Rice. 

When she finally slowed down, I gasped 
for breath, and said meekly, “Yes, Sara, I'll 
do my best.” 


a! 
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Dear hearts and gentle people, I spent 
hours talking to parents about the ad- 
vantages of belonging to the P.T.A. I ap- 
pealed to their love for their alma mater, 
their loyalty to their offspring, and their 
community spirit. Before I had finished my 
telephone marathon, I had almost con- 
vinced myself that the P.T.A. is a wonder- 
ful organization. 

Before long the afternoon arrived for the 
awarding of the coveted prizes. Almost 
eagerly I went to the meeting. As usual, I 
slid into a seat in the back of the auditor- 
ium, noting that the session was beginning 
with the customary national theme song. 
The leader was “entoning through her 
nose” like the nun in Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales. This nasal twang as she led the open- 
ing words, “The P.T.A. . . . the P.T.A.,” 
was more than I could bear. Thank good- 
ness, I had come fortified. Out came my red 
pencil and my latest batch of papers. The 
reports of the various committees droned 
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on and on, Why, oh, why, I groaned, must 
they always have two hundred and ten dry 
reports? —Then I became completely en- 
grossed with my paper correction. How 
long it was before I felt someone jabbing 
me in the back, I'll never know. Suddenly 
I realized that the P.T.A. President was 
asking me to come to the front. I struggled 
to my feet in confusion and walked down 
the aisle, red pencil in one hand and a set 
of test papers in the other. She is going 
to present me with the prize for our room, 
thought I. 

When at long last I reached the front of 
the auditorium, the P.T.A. President an- 
nounced sweetly, “Dear Miss Carns, because 
of your cheerful and untiring efforts to 
help our organization, for your faithful 
service of twenty-five years, for your ex- 
ample as an inspiring teacher, we, the 
parents of Jones Valley High School, wish 
to present you this award—A LIFE MEM. 
BERSHIP IN THE ALABAMA P.T.A. 


Business Education Is Practical Education 


Business education teachers have an obligation 
to train vocational students for vocational com- 
petency; they also have an important place in 
general education, because certain of the business 
education subjects are now in demand on a non- 
vocational basis. 

Enrollment in typewriting classes is increasing, 
and a great proportion of this increased enrollment 
is for non-vocational purposes. Pupils are in need 
of a faster and more legible system of writing. No 
longer do we insist that personal letters be written 
“with pen in hand”; typewritten letters can be 
read quicker and more accurately. 

All students who go to college can profit by the 
ability to use the typewriter, Term papers and re- 
ports look nicer; they are easier to read, and if 
one has even a moderate speed on the machine, 
papers can be prepared in less time. In addition 
to the typewriting skills, a course in typewriting 
should aid the student in learning grammar, punc- 


tuation, and correct forms for reports, letters, out 
lines, and statistical tables 

Record keeping for various purposes has become 
an important phase of our modern life; where 
every wage earner becomes a tax payer, some know! 
edge of budget making is a must. Therefore, we 
believe that bookkeeping can be of much value to 
all students. 

Basic business has been correctly called basic 
education. Basic business courses can be made sim- 
ple enough and flexible enough to give students 
an understanding of the economic problems which 
are common to all citizens. 

As educators, we must provide more courses deal- 
ing with basic business understanding. We must 
broaden our courses to include more understanding 
of the economic aspects of general education. We 
must plan our curriculum to meet the needs of 
the greatest number of students.—Louise WuirLow 
in Mississippi Educational Advance. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US: The inevitable question 
which is asked of foreign visitors after they have 
completed a tour of visits here is, “Well, what do 
you think of us?” When Monique Seres, a young 
Parisienne, recently completed a six-and-a-half- 
month trip through the United States, she answered 
such a question in an article appearing in the 
New York Times. She visited factories, farms, 
schools, mines, ranches, supermarkets, museums, 
even a funeral parlor. The views she expressed con- 
cerning the students she met at various schools are 
quite interesting. We wonder how many of our 
readers would agree with what she said: 

“Though I do not think I would have made the 
error of one newly arrived foreign student who 
asked to see the ‘lady at the head of the dating 
department,’ social life on the American campus 
is more of an institution than I had imagined. In 
France, coeducation is not favored and exists almost 
solely in the universities, 

“I don't know that separate education explains 
it, but I do feel that French students are more 
intellectual than American students. The effort that 
is required from French children, however, is so 
strenuous that when they have at last reached 
their goal, they don't want to hear any more about 
studies. Many Americans, on the other hand, who 
have had a more pieasant school life and who 
have not known the academic saturation that can 
kill a desire for further education, continue to go to 
school, in effect, until the grave. 

“Another difference is that French high school 
and college students do not seck jobs during vaca- 
tions. Tired by the heavy programs they have had 
to follow during the school year, they have only 
one idea: to have as much fun as possible—or, if the 
examination results were not satisfactory, to study 
hard to make up by next fall. Furthermore, since 
education at all levels is so inexpensive in France, 
there is no necessity for working during vacations. 

“A deeper difference that I detected between 
students here and in France is this: despite an 
apparent ‘I don't care’ attitude on the part of 
French young people, I think they have in their 
hearts an undiminished power for enthusiasm; here 
I had the impression that there may be too much 
emphasis on conformity, too much desire for se- 
curity, too little aspiration for accomplishment.” 


ON BEING AN EGGHEAD: When Dr. Frank C 
Baxter, of the University of Southern California, 
addressed the National Congress of Parents and 
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Teachers last May, he expressed some very inter 
esting views concerning education in general and 
eggheads in particular. “America,” states Dr. Bax 
ter, “is afraid to death of eggheads,” although “egg 
heads are the people who set the pace.” He felt that 
the present methods of mass education are too waste 
ful of intellectual potential, “It is a sin,” he said, 
“that the mediocre and the unpotential should set 
the pace for their betters.” He suggested that at some 
point in school “those unable, uninterested, and un 
willing to go further should be shunted off into 
trade schools” or into jobs. “This is undemocratic, of 
course, but there is nothing more undemocratic than 
the way the gods have distributed genes among the 
population of the world.” Dr. Baxter had a kind 
word for those who must teach “these obnoxious 
boys” who take up teachers’ time by causing trouble 
“Anyone who teaches in a metropolitan high school 
today,” he declared, “is either a saint or just in 
sensitive.” 

Winner of a 1956 Peabody award for his television 
talks on Shakespeare, Dr. Baxter qualifies as one of 
the country’s better known eggheads himself. Not- 
withstanding, we find the views which he expressed 
a little difficult to take. While we feel the intelle« 
tually elite should be accorded a challenging edu 
cational program, a full measure of educational op 
portunity must be made available to the vast 
majority of “noneggheads,” who must take their 
place as contributing citizens in this world of ours 


INDUSTRY AND THE TEACHING PROFES 
SION: The method used by an industry in a small 
city to make the teaching job more attractive in 
such a city is illustrated in a new experiment in 
Newton, Iowa. Newton is a city of about 15,000 in 
central Iowa and is heavily industrialized. The 
Maytag Company is located there and, with the 
co-operation and participation of the local school 
authorities, developed a most unique plan, Pro 
viding the financial backing for this program, the 
Maytag Company Foundation announced that dur 
ing the 1956-57 school year the following grants 
will be made available to the teachers and admin 


istrators of the Newton schools: travel scholarships, 


summer school scholarships, financial contributions 
toward the cost of attending conventions, funds to 
pay for admission tickets to cultural attractions, 
grants to pay recognized specialists for participating 
in teachers’ conferences, and provisions for a “dis 
tinguished teacher award” to a member of the New 
ton faculty to be sclected by a special committee 
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A project such as this, which provides measures 
usually beyond the legal power of those which a 
board of education may offer, has immense appeal. 
We will follow with interest the outcome of this 
plan, for here is a positive way in which industry 
can co-operate with local schools. 


SCHOOL UNIFORMS FOR ALL PUPILS: From 
time to time we are confronted with the pros and 
cons of a uniform dress for the boys and girls 
attending our public schools. Frequently, this plan 
is advocated by individuals who travel abroad and 
observe the appearance of pupils in public schools, 
where the trend is toward similar dress. Speaking 
editorially, the California Journal of Secondary 
Education in its April issue enumerates several 
advantages for school uniforms and leaves us with 
the provoking thought—can we seriously consider a 
change? 

1. School uniforms are regarded as being more 
democratic. The economic status of parents is not 
reflected in the dress of children. 

2. Clothing is placed in proper perspective. Dress 
is secondary to the child himself, his personality, 
what he is and can do. 

4. School spirit is fostered, discipline is enhanced, 
and higher standards of pupil behavior are main- 
tained both in and out of school, 

4. The school uniform is more economical in 
terms of time and money. 

5. Experience indicates that the child is more 
able to express his individuality when free from 
the shackles of self-consciousness engendered by 
differences in dress. 
uniform is more utilitarian in 
that it is designed specifically to match the kinds 
of activities engaged in by school children. 

7. When the donning of clothing is reduced to 
an habitual routine, and when clothing causes no 
distraction in the school, more effort is directed 
toward serious and creative channels. 


6. The school 


PUPILS ON SCHOOL TRIPS: “How do your 
pupils behave on school trips?” This was the ques- 
tion included in a recent issue of the NASSP Spot- 
light. There is no doubt that the behavior of high- 
school students when they are away from school is 
a reflection of their upbringing and their schooling. 
While most of these young men and women con- 
duct themselves in a proper manner, it takes only 
a few whose boorish manners cause undue embar- 
rassment on the part of sponsoring teachers. Many 
schools plan extensive trips during holiday or 
quarterly breaks, and the time to lay down the 
rules of conduct is now. Here are some do's and 
don'ts for out-of-city trips which were included in 
the Spotlight article: 
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(1) DON'T leave pupils alone without close su- 
pervision. 

(2) DON’T let them overdress or wear bizarre 
outfits. 

(3) DO tell them how they should act in hotels 
and on streets of another city. 

(4) DO insist on regular, reasonable hours: every 
student in by 12 o'clock. 

(5) DO insist that they show regard for the rights 
of other people. 

(6) DO schedule their time fully, with only a 
minimum of “free time.” 

(7) DO tell them that their actions reflect on 
school and community, that they are to be held 
accountable for impolite behavior, and that such 
accounting will become part of their school record 
until rectified. 

(8) DO be firm in telling them that you expect 
full co-operation from them, and then carry through 
with firmness if any pupil is unco-operative. 


NO TEACHER SHORTAGE HERE: When the 
Long Beach, N.Y., board of education announced 
a new salary schedule last spring, the superintend- 
ent of schools was besieged with more applications 
than he could handle. While money may not be 
anything, the new salary scale undeniably has ap- 
peal. Thus, Long Beach will have a minimum 
starting salary of $4,600 and a maximum of $8,100 
for teachers with a bachelor’s degree, a range of 
$5,000 to $8,500 for those with a master’s degree, 
and $6,000 to $9,500 for those with a Ph.D. 

The president of the Long Beach school board, 
in stressing the importance of satisfactory teacher 
salaries, declared: “The type of teacher we have is 
the single most important factor in determining 
the quality of our educational program. Modern 
buildings and good instructional materials are im- 
portant, of course, but none of these is as far- 
reaching in influence as the quality of the teacher 
in the classroom.” 

Superintendent of Schools David G. Salten issued 
a statement to which we unhesitatingly add our 
own amen: “The kind of teacher our children need 
is the kind who can afford to buy a book when- 
ever he wants to, go to a concert or a play fairly 
often, taken an extended vacation once a year and 
even travel abroad at least once or twice during 
his career. He should be able to send his children 
to college without suffering undue financial hard- 
ship and, in general, should have a standard ol 
living commensurate with his role in the com- 
munity-—without having to resort to part-time, 
after-school and summer jobs in order to make 
ends meet.” 


Josern Green 





TEACH LONGER AND 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


By 
DONALD SAGE 


SELF-HELP HAS BEEN a cornerstone of 
North American democracy. We as teachers 
must ourselves find solutions to the dilem- 
mas of modern education. Let us adopt a 
give-and-take attitude, whereby we give 
more of ourselves and receive greater re- 
wards. 

An obvious criticism has long been that 
teachers instruct only twenty-five hours a 
week. Realistically speaking, this twenty- 
five-hour period might be broken down to 
actual instruction time of perhaps three 
hours. The remainder, given over to the 
“necessary” secretarial work, supervision, 
and so on, certainly does not require years 
of university training. If we hope to main- 
tain the highest teaching standard, gain 
public support, and turn out worthy citi- 
zens, we must be willing to begin reform 
within our own profession. 

We could teach more hours on the dis- 
tinct understanding that we receive ade- 
quate financial compensation for the extra 
time. Many of us have to take two or more 
lesser jobs to make ends meet. If we were 
teaching longer hours, and getting well paid 
for it, the need for other jobs would dis- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

There are some controversial aspects 
to the viewpoints expressed by the 
writer, but The Clearing House makes 
it a point to hear all sides of a ques- 
tion, Of course, there is no controversy 
to the idea that teachers should be paid 
well, but whether they should work 
longer is another matter. The author 
is teacher of social studies, Queen Eliza- 
beth Junior High School, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 





appear. It is a hard fact that the general 
public, on the whole, judges the importance 
of a job by the amount of money a person 
earns. As long as we are in a poorer income 
group, the public will continue to stig- 
matize the teaching profession. What about 
those teachers who feel that they are being 
paid well enough? If such persons exist, 
they are abnormal and may be safely ig 
nored. We need money and most assuredly 
can find use for any increases in salary. 
What about longer teaching hours? The 
present overcrowding in schools will likely 
become worse, and shift teaching will prob- 
ably be inaugurated in many centers. By 
concentrated teaching, it is felt that a 
teacher could doubie his output by teaching 
the additional daily hours. There is, of 
course, a qualification to this—namely, that 
we get back to teaching concentrated core 
subjects and leave the “frills” to one side, 
perhaps to segregated high schools for C 
students. The appeal for stressing core sub- 
jects may not be popular with the enthusi 
astic frill pedagogues, but let us pause and 
consider. Many teachers are veterans of the 
Armed Forces. We can remember courses 
we have taken and the methodology em- 
ployed. Subject matter was carefully or- 
ganized, digests were prepared, teaching 
aids were assembled, and classes were 
drilled. Since the armed forces have been 
successful in using such teaching methods, 
why not carry them over to our classrooms? 
The cry is often heard that teachers have 
too much secretarial work to do. In recent 
years we have watched with interest how 
nursing has alleviated the problem of 
routine work through use of ward aides and 
nonmedical personnel in performing neces- 
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sary hospital duties. If we could spend our 
time in actual teaching, then educational 
secretaries could be used to do our routine 
records, tests, and reports. 

Great stress is being placed on mental 
health these days. If we want to give our 
students good mental health in postschool 
days, why spoon-feed them now in the pre- 
vailing classroom aurora of unreality? We 
send our high-school graduates either into 
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the dog-eat-dog business world or to the 
fiercely competitive university situation. 

It was a good idea for the educational 
pendulum to swing to modified Deweyism, 
but this writer feels strongly that it is now 
time to apply the common-sense, proved 
educational methods used by industry, in- 
stitutions, and the armed forces, to make 
pragmatic education the keynote of our 
system. 


The Logic of Teacher-Pupil Planning 


By Jack R. FryMier 
(Gainesville, Fla.) 


The idea of teacher-pupil planning has been 
around for a long, long time, Just how much 
headway has it made in schools since it first ap- 
peared? An honest answer to such a question has 
to be: “Not very much.” 

One reason might be that most classroom teach- 
ers do not fully appreciate the value and logic of 
such a thing. Teachers are older, more mature, and 
have had much more experience and study than 
their students. They feel committed to a noble 
cause and they are sincere. They do not feel that 
students could possibly do as good a job of plan- 
ning as a teacher can, so they hesitate to incorporate 
the idea into their own operating technique. 

Many teachers, on the other hand, use the 
phrase “teacher-pupil planning” and then operate 
as if what they really meant was “pupil planning.” 
They do not put themselves into the picture. 
Naturally such a method is doomed to mediocrity, 
at best. Students, regardless of their interests, 
abilities, or experiences find it quite difficult to 
plan a learning experience in any area without 
the assistance and direction of a wise and thought- 
ful helper. 

The teacher must be in the picture, but he must 
not be the picture, Either extreme is not only wrong, 
it is not teacher-pupil planning. 

Still we face the fact that children generally do 
not know as much as a teacher does nor do they 
have the special abilities and interest that a teacher 


has. Why should they participate at all when it 
comes to plans? 

If one could arrange and accumulate in a pile all 
of the knowledge, abilities, and experiences of 
any teacher, that stack would be so high—X height, 
we might say. A similar amassing of each student's 
knowledge, abilities, and experiences would seldom 
be as great as the teacher's. And if all of the stu- 
dent's accumulations were added together, they 
might or might not exceed the height of the 
teacher's. Their age and interests and environments 
would be determining factors. However, there can 
be no question that if all of the students’ experi- 
ences and knowledge and abilities were added to 
those of the teacher, the total of such factors would 
invariably exceed the teacher's total. It would have 
to. Pure arithmetic. Regardless of how much the 
teacher knows and is capable of doing, if every- 
thing about all of the students is added to his 
abilities and skills, the resulting total will be 
sufficiently greater to warrant planning by the 
teacher and pupils together instead of by the 
teacher alone or, worse yet, by the pupils. 

If teachers will but recognize this simple fact, 
they can approach teacher-pupil planning with 
new perspective. It is not a question of either-or. 
It is a question of having the teacher and the stu- 
dents working and planning as a group, utilizing all 
available resources all the time. When this is clear, 
the biggest problem is primarily process. 





A Field Day at the Opera 


By CHANDLER COWLES 


THe AMERICAN PeoPpLe have long shown 
a great interest in the dramatic theater, 
responding with enthusiasm to profound 
drama and to witty comedy. In addition to 
this, the American people have shown be- 
yond question that they love singing. It 
would seem natural then that opera would 
be an ideal entertainment for the American 
people. This apparently has not been the 
situation until quite recently. 

It isn't too difficult to find the reason. 
Opera in America has been presented in 
only a few major cities, given in foreign 
languages, and invested with the all 
sacrosanct atmosphere. Small wonder that 
the American people didn't flock to opera. 
In recent years, however, with the growing 
democratization of opera, our people have 
shown a wide interest. For seven years the 
N.B.C. Television Opera Theater has 
brought fine opera in English to the Ameri- 
can people. This has whetted their appe- 
tites for more opera. 

To try to satisfy this desire, N.B.C. has 
formed the N.B.C. Opera Company to tour 
in many American cities. This fall from 
October 11 to December 8, we will bring 
productions of The Marriage of Figaro by 
Mozart and Madame Butterfly by Puccini 
in English to forty-seven cities. The pro- 
ductions will be stunning large-scale opera 
presentations with casts of singers who can 
act as well as sing. Thus on the one hand 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The N.B.C. Opera Company is mak- 
ing theatrical history by staging two 
classical operas in English on an itiner- 
ary that includes almost fifty American 
cities. We asked the general manager 
to explain what was behind this dra- 
matic move. 





the drama of Madame Butterfly and on the 
other the witty comedy of The Marriage of 
Figaro will be a source of entertainment. 
Coupled with the irresistible melodies of 
Puccini and Mozart, they are bound to be 
a huge success. 

The tour will open in South Bend, Ind., 
at Saint Mary's College with a presentation 
of Figaro. Selection between the two operas 
was made by the local impresario in each 
community. Twenty performances of Figaro 
and thirty-five of Butterfly are planned. All 
performances will be given in English. The 
company on dour will include personnel of 
100 singers, musicians, technicians, and ad- 
ministrators. An orchestral complement of 
forty will be part of the caravan, which will 
travel in buses on the 10,000-mile tour. Two 
large trucks will haul the scenery and 
costumes. 

You teachers can help bring these operas 
to the widest possible audience by giving 
your students a few simple helps when the 
company comes to your town. 

(1) Synopses of the librettos and enough 
general information for the neophyte are 
available in inexpensive paperback edi- 
tions: Henry Simon and Abraham Veinus, 
editors, The Pocket Book of Great Operas 
(Pocket Books, Attention John Ware, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y., 35 cents); 
Harold Vincent Milligan, Stories of Famous 
Operas (New American Library, 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 50 cents); 
and Miiton Cross, Stories of the Great 
Operas (Permabooks, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y., 50 cents). This kind of 
background material will immeasurably en- 
hance their enjoyment of this form of art. 

(2) Let them listen to the music at their 
leisure, before and after the performance. 
You can find inexpensive LP's of the music 
listed (““The Long Player,” a monthly cata 
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logue of all LP recordings still in supply; 
Sam Goody's, 235, W. 49th St., New York 19, 
N.Y., $5 cents). 

(3) Don’t give your class a cultural brow- 
beating about opera. Have them understand 
that there's no law against not liking opera; 
ask them merely to make sure they give it a 
fair chance by keeping their eyes and ears 
(and minds) wide open. It wouldn’t hurt 
to have them compare the differences and 
similarities they find between popular 
music from Kenton to rock and roll and 
this classical music. Anything you can do 
to have them experience the operas more 
deeply will give our creative talent the more 
richly rewarding feelings that come from 
contact with a sensitive audience. Inciden- 
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tally, many schools have enjoyed consider- 
able success in piping operatic and other 
music of the concert caliber to cafeterias, 
informal study halls, and home rooms. It is 
surprising how many students (and teach- 
ers, too) welcome this type of musical ex- 
perience. Perhaps we haven't reached the 
point to expect our students to whistle 
operatic arias in place of the jukebox hit, 
but classical music deserves its proper place 
in the cultural offerings of the high-school 
program, 

And if your students can't afford to take 
a field trip to their own town’s opera house, 
don't forget the N.B.C. Television Opera 
Theater will be on TV for free starting 
November 18. 





Thurs., Oct, 11 
Mon., Oct. 15 
lues., Oct. 16 
Wed., Oct. 17 
Ihurs., Oct. 18 
Fri., Oct. 19 
Sat., Oct, 20 
Sun., Oct, 21 
Mon., Oct. 22 
lues., Oct. 23 
Wed., Oct. 24 
Fri., Oct. 26 
Sat., Oct., 27 


South Bend 

Philadelphia 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Charlotte 

Columbia, S.C. 

Savannah (mat.) 

Macon 

Auanta 

Chattanooga 

Little Rock 

Jackson, Miss. (mat. & 
eve.) F, B 

New Orleans (mat. & 
eve.) F, 

Baton Rouge 

Lake Charles 

Beaumont 

Austin 

Fort Worth 

Fort Worth 

Oklahoma City (mat.) 

Pittsburg, Kan. 

Columbia, Mo. 

Waterloo, lowa 

Des Moines, lowa 

Kansas City 


Sun., Oct, 28 


Mon., Oct, 29 
Tues., Oct, 30 
Wed., Oct. $1 
Thurs., Nov. 1 
Fri., Nov. 2 
Sat., Nov. 3 
Sun., Nov, 4 
Mon., Nov, 5 
Tues., Nov. 6 
Wed., Nov. 7 
Thurs., Nov. 8 
Fri,, Nov. 9 


Smee eee ets eo 





Fall Schedule of N.B.C. Opera Company 


(Names of Operas Are Abbreviated—F (Marriage of Figaro; B (Madame Butterfly) 


Sat., Nov. 10 
Sun., Nov. 11 
Tues., Nov, 13 
Wed., Nov. 14 
Thurs., Nov. 15 
Fri., Nov. 16 
Sat., Nov. 17 
Mon., Nov. 19 
Tues., Nov, 20 
Wed., Nov. 21 
Thurs, Nov. 22 
Fri., Nov. 23 
Sat., Nov. 24 
Sun., Nov. 25 
Mon., Nov. 26 


Omaha 

Sioux City 

Davenport 

Rockford, Ill. 

Springfield, Il. 

St. Louis 

Evansville, Ind. 

Milwaukee 

Fort Wayne 

Dayton 

Charleston, W.Va. 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati (mat.) 

Bloomington, Ind. 

Tues., Nov. 27 Huntington, W.Va. 

Wed., Nov. 28 Columbus, Ohio 

Thurs., Nov. 29 Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Fri., Nov. 30 Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sat., Dec. | South Bend (mat. & 
eve.) F, 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Troy 

Hartford, Conn. (mat. 
& eve.) 

Philadelphia 

Newark, N.]. 


Sun., Dec. 2 
Mon., Dec. 3 
Tues., Dec. 4 
Wed., Dec. 5 


Fri., Dec. 7 
Sat., Dec. 8 
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Easy English Exercises by Ava Rippets 
BARGER and Nett Stittwacon. Chicago: 
World Book Co., 1956. 310 pages, $1.92. 
Easy English Exercises is a compact textbook on 

the fundamentals of English grammar. Each chap- 

ter or section of the book contains several lessons, 
each lesson being followed by appropriate exercises. 

Notable features of this book are: (1) exercises 

which include many sentences for class use; (2) 

diagramed sentences for those who wish to use 

them; and (3) a series of well-constructed classroom 
tests, 
It would appear that this text could be used in 

a number of different situations. First, it might be 

used as a basic text, although this reviewer feels 

that it could most profitably serve as supplemen- 
tary material, Second, it would be good for review 
work, especially if the teacher had learned through 
diagnostic testing that certain areas in grammar 
needed strengthening. Third, the book could be 
used for remedial work at the secondary level. If 
it were used for this purpose the size of the book 
should have a good psychological effect on the 

user, Fourth, a teacher might wish to have a 

copy on hand to refer to pupils as a reference, 
The authors have presented their material by 

using language that is suited to high-school stu- 
dents. They make their points briefly and clearly. 

The emphasis throughout the text appears to be 

on exercises for doing rather than on rules. 

DONALD J. Murrny 


Geography of the Northlands by Grorce 
H. T. Kimaie and Dororny Goon, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1955. 
534 pages, $10.50. 

Geography of the Northlands is an intellectual 
adventure into the mysteries of arctic life. Rarely 
does a book so skillfully spotlight reciprocal rela- 
tions of natural environment and life. Geologic 
processes and forms, meteorological conditions, bio- 
logical life in climax communities of tundra, taiga, 
and boreal forest are all vividly portrayed. Terms 
—as soil flow, permafrost, purga, windchill, and 
paleocrystic ice-are deftly defined. Concepts—as 
inefhcient photosynthesis and limited faunal species 
—are given meaning and illustrated. 

The authors give historical reasons for human 
penetration of this region. They view human 
encroachment as disturbing nature's balance, but 
revealing resources and creating a new and exotic 
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order of life; the coming of the early aboriginal 
groups as associated with following their food sup- 
plies, with living adaptations of secondary con- 
cern; immigrant populations moving in with ready 
made cultures; all cultures, though limited by a 
harsh environment, as showing a degree of uni- 
formity of adaptation throughout the realm, since 
artifacts were determined by similarity of needs, 
materials at hand, and stage of cultural develop 
ment; and, finally, diffusion and modern trans. 
portation as making ethnic and cultural mixture 
possible. 

They further state that grave problems face the 
arctic and subarctic in transportation, in naviga 
tion, and in use of scientific devices as radar, Yet 
the potentials for human occupance and economic 
development are great. An exhilarating climate, 
wide horizons, quiet and serene beauty of land 
and seascape may offer inducement for greater 
occupance, Strategic location—(1) as climatic bar- 
riers against mass land-invasion, (2) for air bases 
on great-circle routes, (3) for weather stations, and 
(4) for essential resources—mayr cause the north 
lands to play an increasingly important part in 
world affairs. 

The book is well written, concise, and aptly il- 
lustrated, It is within the comprehension of both 
student and layman. It follows a logical sequence. 
Variety in style is apparent. The understanding 
and sympathetic treatment of ethnic and cultural 
problems are superb, The conclusions are thought 
provoking. The reader is presented with a challeng 
ing new world with frontiers both attracting and 
restricting to human ingenuity and enterprise. 

Marcuraire T, WILLIAMS 


Algebra One by Rowttann R. Smirn and 
Francis G. LANKrorn, Jr. Yonkers, N.Y.: 
World Book Co., 1955. 410 pages, $2.80. 
Teachers who are interested in stressing the 

interrelationships of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 

and trigonometry should be very pleased to have 

Algebra One as a textbook. For example, in pre 

senting a new topic in algebra, the authors quite 

often use an inductive approach involving arith 
metic, Following the inductive development comes 

a rule or a definition which is then applied in a 

set of problems. Some of the exercises begin with 

problems of arithmetic involving the principles 
being developed, and then the set expands to 
include algebraic examples. 
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Geometry plays a role in the text by being used 
as a source for problem material, particularly in 
the realm of formulas for perimeters, areas, and 
volumes of various figures. Problems involving 
similar triangles appear in the next to the last 
chapter, and the last chapter carries this idea one 
step further by introducing the student to the use 
of the tangent, sine, and cosine ratios for very 
simple applications of numerical trigonometry. 

There are many features which deserve special 
mention, The one that is most noticeable is the 
use of red color in the illustrations, the headings 
for rules and definitions, and the headings of 
chapters and the subdivisions within the chapters. 

Another feature of the book is the extensive 
amount of review material. At the end of each 
chapter there is a “Checking Your Progress” set 
of problems to test a student's understanding of 
all topics presented in the chapter, Also at the 
end of each chapter, except the first, there is a 
“Do You Remember?” section which reviews ma- 
terial previously studied. At the end of the book 
there is a “Year-End Review.” 

In some cases “Before You Begin” exercises ap- 
pear as an introduction to a new topic. Attention 
is given to the background that is needed to un 
derstand the principles and operations of the new 
topic. Located in various parts of the book are 


seven “Progress Tests: Problems.” These are in 
tended to keep alive the student's awareness of 
the need for analyzing a problem successfully and 
applying the appropriate operations to complete 
the solution. 

In addition to having graded sets of exercises 
from easy to more difficult, the book has sets 
labeled as “extras” which are excellent to chal- 
lenge the students who are preparing for careers 
in science, engineering, or mathematics, The 
vocabulary of mathematics is given emphasis by 
the inclusion of “key words” at the end of each 
chapter. Thus the student can check his under- 
standing and spelling of the words introduced in 
each chapter. As a motivating feature there are 
occasional pages offering side lights in the form 
of puzzles or historical references. 

There are so many well-conceived ideas in this 
text, it would be well for teachers to give serious 
consideration to its use. 

WI1titAM Hott GLENN, Jr. 


Algebra Two by Rottanp R. Smirn and 
Francis G. LANKForp, Jr. Yonkers, N.Y.: 
World Book Co., 1955. 506 pages, $3.00. 
Algebra Two as the name implies presents the 

material for a course in second-year algebra. The 

format is quite similar to that of Algebra One 
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with the exception that no color is used in Algebra 
Two to make headings and diagrams stand out, as 
in Algebra One. 

Utilization is made of the various branches of 
mathematics as the advanced material in algebra 
is presented, Arithmetic arises largely in the review 
sections, particularly in the first chapter, and in 
the arithmetic and geometry review at the back 
of the book. The authors urge that problems be 
analyzed with the aid of arithmetic to reach the 
desired generalizations that algebra offers. Ex- 
amples are given from time to time to illustrate 
this method. 

There are some algebraic problems which are 
based on geometric figures, but the greatest con- 
tribution of geometry in this text is from co-ordi- 
nate geometry. The book includes graphing the 
linear equation, the graphical solution of simul- 
taneous equations, the slope of a straight line, 
graphing quadratic functions of the form y = ax* 
+ bx-+c and the finding of its maximum and 
minimum values, graphing cubic functions, graph- 
ing the conic sections and solving pairs of conics 
simultaneously. The final chapter covers a brief 
introduction to rates of change and it gives the 
student a graphical picture of the concept of 
instantaneous rates and the special case of maxi- 
mum and minimum values. 

Trigonometry is presented partially as a review, 
but instead of using a table of functions for every 
degree, as is done in Algebra One, this text uses 
tables for every ten minutes. Also added to the 
treatment of this topic are logarithms of trigo- 
nometric functions, sines and cosines of obtuse 
angles, the law of sines, and the law of cosines. 

The sequence of topics may be better understood 
by a listing of the chapter headings in the order 
of presentation: Fundamental Operations; Linear 
Equations; Special Products and Factoring; Frac- 
tions; Equations with Fractions; The Coordinate 
System; Systems of Linear Equations; Variables 
and Functions; Irrational and Imaginary Numbers; 
Quadratic Equations with One Unknown; Quad- 
ratic Equations with Two Variables; Exponents; 
Logarithms; The Binomial Theorem; Arithmetic 
and Geometric Sines; Numerical Trigonometry; 
Rates of Change—Extra. 

Even chapter headings do not reveal the entire 
story. For example, the chapter entitled “Systems 
of Linear Equations” contains a treatment of 
second- and third-order determinants. It is well, 
therefore, for the reader to make a careful study 
for himself to see how this material is handled. 
There are excellent innovations and the mathema- 
tics teachers should welcome this addition to the 
list of available textbooks. 

Wiut1aM Hot Gienn, Jr. 
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Living in Our America by 1. James Quit- 
LEN and Epwarp Krusc. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1956. 704 pages, $4.16. 
This is a sparkling and exciting new American 

history text for the junior-high level which makes 

an adult envious of the younger generation's educa 
tional advantages. Everything the pupil or teacher 
could ask for is contained herein: colorful maps, 
pictures, illustrations, and cartoons; good organiza- 
tion and interesting materials from a variety of 
sources; attractive format and readable type; con- 
venient size; and innumerable aids, suggestions, 
questions, activities, and readings for the pupil's 
growth and the teacher's help in directing him. 

Moreover, this text even has content, often sacrificed 

in attempts to produce a competitive text. 

The text is organized around eight units of study 
which are chronological in approach up to 1865 
and somewhat superimposed on a topical arrange 
ment after that, all with good balance. The ap- 
proach is fundamentally sound, and to one accus- 
tomed to higher level texts there is a remarkable 
incorporation of exciting and purposeful materials 
from the treasury of modern research and writing. 
In a few instances the specialist is irked by the 
inclusion of discarded myths, distorted interpreta- 
tions, or oversimplification of complex matters—all 
fetishes of the scholar; but these do not detract 
seriously from the merits of the book. 

The pupil will not only obtain a good perspective 
of American history from this text, but he will learn 
basic study skills and arrive at more mature judg 
ments and understandings. Map, graph, and chart 
study; simple research techniques and organization 
of materials; adventures in stimulating reading on 
a level commensurate with reading ability and ma 
turity; chronology exercises—all these and many 
more are made a part of the pupil's experiences 
The busy and harassed teacher will welcome the 
wealth of exciting projects and activities included at 
the end of each chapter, as well as adventures in 
further reading. One doubts that the course could 
ever be completed if the class pursued all possibili- 
ties suggested. The good teacher, with imagination 
and broad reading background as well as a judi- 
cious sense of selection and emphasis, is still required 
in order to make most effective use of this or 
any other text. Resistance of students to history, 
however, should be reduced to a minimum by this 
excellent text. 

The authors, collaborators, and publishers are to 
be congratulated for this fine addition to the “Basic 
Curriculum Social Studies” series, It should satisfy 
all but the most extreme methodologists and cur 
riculum builders as well as the more traditional 
exponents of content. 

Joun L. Hare 
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Who's Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Mr. Glenn is assistant principal in charge of in- 
struction at the John Muir High School in Pasa- 
dena, California. 

Dr. Harr is chairman of the division of social 
sciences, Northwest Missouri State College, Mary- 
ville, Missouri. 

Dr. Murphy is assistant professor of education at 
Central Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 

Dr. Williams is professor of social science (geogra- 
phy) at the District of Columbia Teachers College, 
Washington, D.C. 


Books Received 


Bavarian Fantasy, the Story of Ludwig II by Des- 
MOND CHAPMAN-Huston, New York: Library Pub- 
lishers, 1956. 914 pages, $4.75. 

Biology and World Health by Mapeteine P, Grant. 
New York: Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 1955. 202 
pages, $3.50. 

The Construction of Laboratory Apparatus for 
Schools—Series 2, Paris: United Nations Educa- 


tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1955. 
Distributed in the United States by the Columbia 


University Press, New York. $8.00. 

An Introductory Laboratory Course in Chemistry 
by Howarp L. Rirrer. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1955. 119 pages, $2.50. 

The Mermaid Man, the Autobiography of Hans 
Christian Andersen translated by Maurice 
MicnarL, New York: Library Publishers, 1955. 
240 pages, $3.75. 

New England School Development Council: “The 
Road to Better Schools,” 156 pages, $3.00; 
“The Schools and the Press,” 54 pages, $2.00; “The 
Castaldi Nomogram,” 22 pages, $1.50. Cambridge, 
Mass.: NESDEC, 1955, 1956, 1953. 

Principles of Secondary Education (3d ed.) by Rup- 
yarD K. Bent and Henry H. Kronenserc., New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. 542 
pages, $5.50. 

Private Lives of the Great Composers by Bernarp 
Graun, New York: Library Publishers, 1955. 300 
pages, $3.95. 

Production Typing by E. C. McGus. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 236 pages, $2.20. 

The Scene Before You edited by CHANDLER Brossagp. 
New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1955. 907 
pages, $4.00. 

World Survey of Education. Paris: United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, 1955. Distributed in the United States by 
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the Columbia University Press, New York. 943 
pages, $16.00. 

Yearbook of Youth Organizations, Vol. I, Europe. 
Munich: UNESCO Youth Institute, 1955. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by the Columbia 
University Press, New York. $6.50. 


The Pamphlet Review 


Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive Materials for 
Economic Education, New York 36: Joint Council 
on Economic Education (2 W. 46th St.), 1956. 48 
pages, 50 cents. 

This booklet, published yearly by the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education, answers one of the ques- 
tions teachers ask most often—“Where can I obtain 
up-to-date information on economic problems?” 
Its aim is to guide teachers to the material which 
is readily available for classroom use. The bibli- 
ography is divided into two sections. The first is a 
list of available publications, arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to the issuing organization. Each 
publication is coded, indicating the subject under 
which it should be classified. The second half of the 
pamphlet describes the composition, purpose, and 
function of each issuing organization. A special 
feature in the current bibliography is a chart which 
describes visually the elementary steps a student 
needs to take in gathering information for a 


research paper. 


Talk About the Weather by Rosert Moore Fisher. 
New York 17: Birk and Co., Inc. (270 Park 
Ave.), 1955. 16 pages, 12 cents (minimum order, 
20 copies). 

A brief and easy-to-understand explanation of the 
weather phenomena and its day-to-day variations. 
In addition, the excellent photographs of cloud for- 
mation and the explanations of their significance 
help in developing techniques for weather predic- 
tion. 


Tested Methods for Simplified Housework by Exn- 
est La France. New York 17: Birk and Co., Inc. 
(270 Park Ave.), 1955. 16 pages, 12 cents (mini- 
mum order, 20 copies). 

This pamphlet is the result of a study by Wayne 
University which concerned itself with the appli- 
cation of the principles of time-and-motion study 
to housework. The booklet shows how to avoid 
unnecessary walking, bending, and lifting in the 
kitchen. It demonstrates with text and diagram 
how to achieve proper work levels, and so on. It 
also describes the latest tools that are timesavers 
and step savers. “Simplified Housework” is particu- 
larly suited for homemaking and family-living 
courses in the high schools. 
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Textbooks in Print, New York 36: R. R. Bowker 
Co, (G2 W. 45th St.), 1956. 229 pages, $1.00 (cash 
with the order) or $2.00 (if billed by the pub- 
lisher). 

School administrators, teachers, librarians can 
use this index of texts in print to solve their book- 
finding problems. Almost every available elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school textbook, some 12,000 in 
all, is catalogued by subject, title, and author. If 
the search is by subject, “Textbooks in Print” 
provides a careful subject index of the books of 
some 139 publishers under major headings, such as 
Art, Audio Education, Business, Home Economics, 
Language Arts, Mathematics, Music, Science, So- 
cial Studies, Vocational Education, and Industrial 
Arts, with many subheads within each major cate- 
gory to help in specifically classifying each text. If 
the search is by author—or by title—there are two 
more indexes to guide readers to the texts they want. 

The new “Textbooks in Print” is an expansion 
over its predecessor, the “American Educational 
Catalog,” and offers the world of education a 
complete and comprehensive guide to the “tools of 
its trade.” 


You and TV by Robert Stollberg. Chicago 10: 
Science Research Associates, Inc. (57 W. Grand 
Ave.), 1955. 55 pages. 

Here is a nontechnical, easy-to-read explanation 
of how a television picture gets from the studio to 
the viewer. The booklet answers such questions as 
how a television camera works, how sight and 
sound travel from the studio to you, and what hap- 
pens inside your television set. 


Combating the Dropout Problem by Cnartes M. 
ALLEN. Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 
Inc. (57 W. Grand Ave.), 1956. 48 pages, $1.00. 
This booklet is a realistic approach to the drop- 

out problem. It is more concerned with doing some- 

thing about this situation than presenting mean- 
ingless statistics. The chapter headings include: 

“How Big Is the Problem?” “What Are Drepouts 

Like?” “Forces Influencing Decisions to Leave 

School,” “Finding and Helping the Potential Drop- 

out,” and “Choosing Remedies for the Dropout 

Problem.” 


Coming of Age: Problems of Teen-Agers by Paut 
H. Lanpts. New York 16; Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc. (22 E. 38th St.), 1956. 28 pages, 25 cents. 
This pamphlet is No, 234 in a series published 

by the Public Affairs Committee and is concerned 
primarily with the changes in relationships be- 
tween teen-agers and their’ parents which are inev- 
itable as young people enter the threshold of 
adulthood, A short bibliography is included. 
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How to Work With Parents by Manta Piers. Chi- 
cago 10: Science Research Associates, Inc. (57 W. 
Grand Ave.), 1956. 44 pages, $1.00. 

The procedures for developing the proper rela- 
tionships between parent and teachers are carefully 
refined in this illustrated booklet. Problems most 
frequently confronting the parent and teacher are 
defined, and aproaches for possible solutions are 
presented, This booklet will be of value to teachers, 
counselors, and administrators in elementary and 
high schools. 


Off to a Good Start; Teacher Orientation. Wash. 
ington 6: American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), 1956. 24 
pages, 50 cents, 

This pamphlet points out kinds of help new 
teachers need, things to be done to give that help, 
and the people responsible for seeing that help is 
forthcoming. The need for special help for new 
teachers has always existed, and this illustrated 
pamphlet can serve this cause quite usefully. 


What to Read—Guide to Occupational Literature 
(2d ed., completely revised) by Rosexr Snosrecx. 
Washington 5, D.C.: B'nai B'rith Vocational Serv- 
ice Bureau (1129 Vermont Ave., N.W.), 1956. 180 
pages. 

A complete bibliography of current literature on 
400 leading job fields is embodied in this booklet 
This consists of 1:6 different reading lists, perfo 
rated for easy tear-out. The two to six duplicate 
lists for each field enable the counselor, librarian, 
or teacher to give each student an individual read. 
ing list for the job field that interests him. The 
lists are conveniently arranged and coded accord- 
ing to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and 
an index of 430 titles aids in finding the right read 
ing list quickly. Only those books and pamphlets 
which were issued between 1950 and 1955 are in 
cluded in the guide. 


Helping Children Get Along in School by Bess 
Goovykoontz. Chicago 10: Science Research As 
sociates, Inc. (57 West Grand Ave.), 1955. 48 pages, 
50 cents. 

What can parents and teachers do to help chil- 
dren get along in school and to make school a 
meaningful, happy, and creative experience? This 
is the main question answered in this booklet. It 
has five chapters and a suggested bibliography for 
further reading on the subject. The chapters in 
clude: “First Days,” “Understanding the School's 
Goals,” “Helping Children Build Good Study 
Habits,” “Heiping Children Get Along With 
Others,” and “Making the School Good for Chil. 
dren.” 





VW & the Newer Media 


Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


Born Yesterday 


Teachers who encourage students to watch Born 
Yesterday (Hallmark “Hall of Fame,” October 28, 
7:90 #M., NBC-TV) will find that a decade has 
not wilted the crispness of Garson Kanin’s wartime 
comedy, The play has a kind of Pygmalion-Frank- 
enstein theme, Harry Brock, a bullying, illiterate 
junkman who has made millions in domestic profi 
teering during the war, seeks to buy legislation that 
will enable him to carry on the same activities 
abroad. To give his entourage more class and make 
him more effective in dealing with senators, Harry 
hires a magazine writer to tutor his dumb blonde 
mistress. Blonde and writer fall in love, discover 
that Harry has been using her signature on illegal 
mergers, and begin Harry's downfall. 

There are several things in Born Yesterday that 
provide an opportunity to elicit provocative dis- 
cussion from students. A good stepping-off place 
would be the time element, How is a feeling of 
timelessness achieved in plays which have lasted 
through the years? What qualities does Shakespear- 
ean drama (eg., Olivier's Richard II or a play 
from the text) have that make it significant for us 
in the Atomic Age? Is timelessness peculiar to great 
drama or is it also essential to greatness in other 
literary forms? Do you think that Born Yesterday 
will be worth seeing fifty years from now? 

There is a structural problem that must be over- 
come in transferring a three-act stage play to 
television, Playwrights customarily devise a long, ex- 
pository first act, a second act of moderate length, 
and a brief third act. On the other hand, television 
sponsors like their commercial messages to come 
before the public at regular intervals, thus dictating 
acts of a more balanced length. The Hallmark 
company has frequently given Maurice Evans some 
leeway in this respect, so students should be told 
to watch and see if the acts are kept in the tradi- 
tional stage length. 

The characters in the play also offer ample mat- 
ter for discussion. If students are asked to name 
the “type” characters in the play, they can go 
through almost the entire dramatis personae: Harry, 
the nouveau riche bully; Billie, the dumb blonde 
with the kind heart; Eddie, the sycophantic rela- 
tive; Paul, the noble writer who cannot be bought; 
Hedges, the senator who has such a corrupt past 
that he is obliged to take bribes; Ed, the one-time 
great lawyer who has sold his ideals for drink. What 


gives the play its sparkle and charm if so many 
of the characters are stock characters? For one thing 
Kanin's dialogue is brisk and well paced. For an- 
other, the scenes between uneducated Harry and 
uneducated Billie are finely etched. They make each 
person in the audience feel that he has an LQ. of 
150. 

The characters afford many topics for interesting 
papers. Write a comparison of Ed Devery and Sid- 
ney Carton. What does nouveau riche mean and 
why is it a pejorative term? In what ways is Harry 
like a Fascist dictator? Billie’s grammar improves 
somewhat after the tutoring, but how has she 
really been educated? 

A few students may remember having seen the 
movie version of the play, with Broderick Crawford 
and Judy Holliday in the lead roles. In the opinion 
of this writer and probably other teachers as well, 
once Miss Holliday played the part of Billie Dawn 
(which she also “created” on the stage) it was over. 
The summit had been achieved, Miss Holliday was 
dumb blondeness as such, a vegetable with blonde 
hair, Students who saw the movie might be asked 
if they can picture the versatile comedienne Mary 
Martin (who will play the part on TV) in the Billie 
Dawn role. This question could initiate a discussion 
on the importance of the star system to movies and 
television. Humphrey Bogart has frequently said in 
interviews that whenever Hollywood producers have 
a big investment and want to be certain of getting 
their money back, they call on him, John Wayne, 
Gary Cooper, or some other proven star. Some 
television shows also rely on the drawing power 
of stars to improve their ratings (eg., “Climax,” 
“Producers Showcase”). Others have been willing 
to go along with the old maxim, “the play's the 
thing,” and develop their own actors (“Kraft The 
ater,” “Kaiser-Aluminum,” “Alcoa-Goodyear Play- 
house,” “Studio One”). The most rewarding by 
product of the latter group was the award-winning 
movie Marty, which won several accolades without a 
star name on the marquees. All of which brings us 
down to this question: Which was more helpful, 
Judy Holliday for making a hilarious play out of a 
mediocre play, or Born Yesterday for providing a 
part that any talented comedienne would be suc 
cessful in? 

Mary Martin will help you and your class answer 
this on October 28. 

Henry B. MALONey 
Cooley High School, Detroit 
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From the Critics’ Notebook 





Sources or TV Criticism In EDUCATIONAL 
MAGAZINES 


1. “Windows on the World,” monthly dept. 
in Elementary English, 704 S. Sixth St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. Book lists to capitalize on interest 
aroused by next year’s commercial TV pro- 
grams; prepared with the co-operation of the 
Women's National Book Committee, New 
York City. (Elem. and Jr. H.) 

2. “Literature and the Public Arts,” a 
monthly department in the English Journal, 
704 S$. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. A monthly 
bulletin-board listing of the best that is being 
thought and said in the mass media of print, 
recording, film, and broadcast. An attempt to 
establish connections between the popular 
arts and our literary tradition, (Jr. and Sr. 
H) 

3. “Listenables and Lookables,” a weekly 
listing of the commercial radio and TV pro- 
grams with the best educational possibilities. 
“Teleguides,” a series of study guides for the 
best TV dramas and documentaries, provid 
ing teachers with a printed preview compre- 
hensive enough to enable them to assign a 
program as classwork. Scholastic Teacher, $3 
W. 42d St., New York 36, N.Y., Attention: 
Patrick D. Hazard. (Jr. and Sr. H.) 











Anp This Way Lies Disaster (John Crosby, 
New York Herald Tribune, January 22, 1956): 
“Quiz shows have been defended—mostly by the 
people who run them—as human interest stories, 
as educational programs (No, dear, you can't ride 
a drachma), as entertainment. They are none of 
these things. 

“What they are—to put it as bluntly as possible 
~is the cheapest way to fill a half hour that an 
advertiser can buy. 

“There will always be a few of them. But the 
present trend is downright alarming—not so much 
for those of us in the living room as for the net- 
works. 

“It is this sort of thing that drives people 
away from television altogether. This is what 
creates that increasingly articulate band of people 
who will tell you that they never turn the set on 
any more, that there's nothing worth watching. 
They may get a rating (which is a proportion of 
those watching some sort of television) but they are 
driving people away from the set, never to return. 

“If this is wisdom, i should be in some other 
line of work.” 


TV AND THE Newer MEDIA 


SCREENINGS 


The Kingand I 


Messrs. Rodgers and Hammerstein have long 
been lauded for their superlative musical-dramatic 
achievements, They fashioned Oklahoma from the 
touching homespun play Green Grow the Lilacs; 
Carousel from Ferenc Molnar's Liliom; and South 
Pacific from James Michener's Tales of the South 
Pacific. The King and 1, the R & H adaptation of 
Margaret Landon's biography of an English gov- 
erness at the royal court of nineteenth century 
Siam, is the latest and most successful transposition 
of their work from stage to screen, The splendor, 
color, and vitality of the original production have 
been beautifully recaptured—even enhanced—by this 
film version. It stars Yul Brynner, who plays the 
role of the King perhaps even more forcefully than 
he did on Broadway; Deborah Kerr, as Anna 
Leonowens, is the versatile young widow who be- 
comes teacher, diplomatic correspondent, and ad 
viser to his rather bizarre household. 

The King and I presents a valid and interesting 
conflict between the main characters and the two 
worlds they represent. Siam, at this stage in history, 
would have made a rich colonial prize for any 
Western power able to prove the Siamese un 
civilized and their ruler a barbarian. 

The despotic and volatile but intelligent (and 
remarkably humorous) King, who strives to be 
“scientific” and modern, and to introduce elements 
of Western culture and technology in order to help 
his country survive in a changing world, is, 
nonetheless, still much tied to the ancient traditions 
of his forebears. In the provocative song “Is a Puz 
zlement,” he ponders his many problems, political 
and familial (his wives number over a hundred!) 
and finds disturbing the fact that the world has 
changed since he was a boy, when life was much 
simpler, “. . . What was so was so, what was not 
was not.” 

Anna, a young woman of very strong feelings 
about such things as slavery and the dignity of man, 
seems sometimes just another headache to the tem 
peramental King. Though he finds her schoolteach 
ing commendable and her unofficial diplomatic 
advising very helpful, he is most annoyed by her 
apparent lack of fear, and perhaps even respect, in 
so often opposing his wishes, Such strong-willed in- 
sistence on a house of her own! She is, after all, 
only a woman, and “a most difficult one” at that! 

Anna is enchanted with her pupils—the royal 
children—and some of the King's wives and concu 
bines. Getting to know them makes up for some of 
the drawbacks of her life in Siam. In addition to 
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teaching English, geography, and so on (there 
is a particularly amusing sequence as an accurate 
map of the world is first presented in the school- 
room), she tries to instill the ideals of democracy, 
liberty, and equality in the young crown prince, in 
the hope that he, even more than his father, will be 
able to adapt himself to new ideas and ways of liv- 
ing. 

The King and I introduces us to characters in 
whom one can become interested as real le; 
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based. It has certainly been lightened, however, in 
that many of the harsher realities covered in the 
book (the actual fate of Tuptim, for instance) have 
been omitted. So have some very amusing and some 
very moving episodes, as well. Perhaps less than 
half of the incidents and personalities described in 
the book have been extracted from the narrative 
to make up the plot of The King and J. 

Several characters and episodes have been con- 
solidated for the sake of dramatic unity. Lady 





r r 
they are not mere stereotypes. The prime minister, 


for example, who opposes Anna because he feels 
she is undermining the crown prince’s respect for 
the ways of his own people, fears that she only 
further confuses the King in his wish to be a scien- 
tific modern man and that the struggle between two 
worlds of thought will tear his King in two. Lady 
Thiang, as played by Terry Saunders of the original 
Broadway cast, is sympathetic and wise as the head 
wife, Her song “Something Wonderful” is one of the 
most lyric moments in the picture. The tender duct 
of the unhappy Tuptim (Rita Moreno) and her 
Burmese sweetheart (Carlos Rivas) is another high 
spot of the film. 

Artistically speaking, The King and I can be de- 
scribed only as magnificent, as indeed is the whole 
production—drama, music, costumes, décor, color 
photography, and all. Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
songs are always charming and melodious, as well 
as intelligent. They are so beautifully interwoven 
with the plot and so skillfully fitted to each char- 
acter that one can hardly imagine the play 
without them. It is hard to remember having been 
satisfied with the nonmusical Anna and the King 
of Siam, which starred Rex Harrison and Irene 
Dunne half a dozen years ago. The delightful 
“Getting to Know You” and the nostalgia of 
“Hello Young Lovers,” made popular by the late 
Gertrude Lawrence in the original production, are 
expertly dubbed for Deborah Kerr by the voice of 
Marni Nixon. Mr. Rodgers’ “March of the Siamese 
Children” has stood out as a concert selection on 
its own since it was first heard in the show. In the 
film as on the stage, it accompanies the introduction 
of the royal children to their new teacher, charm. 
ingly staged, as were all the musical numbers, by 
Jerome Robbins. Robbins won a Donaldson Award 
for his choreography of the wonderful ballet “The 
Small Cabin of Uncle Thomas.” The latter, a visu- 
ally stunning show stopper, is a Siamese version, 
performed in the techniques of oriental dance, of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

To one who has read Anna and the King of Siam, 
the true story has clearly been romanticized in the 
musical-drama presentation. This is only natural, 
and it cannot be said by any means that the script- 
ing was untrue to the biography upon which it is 


Thiang, as presented in the film, is actually a 
composite of several of the King’s wives, as de- 
scribed in the book; and the King’s birthday dinner 
and the visit of the British ambassador are tied 
together in the picture, whereas in actual fact they 
were two separate incidents. May I salute Mr. 
Robbins once more here for his delightful staging 
of “Shall We Dance?” the rollicking number in 
which Anna teaches the King to polka after that 
event. 

In addition, the suggestion in the film of the 
possibility of romantic interest between Anna and 
the King is not so obvious in the book. Though 
there certainly must have been affection between 
them, I should hazard a guess that the King seemed 
just as “difficult” to Anna as she to him! 

For anyone whose interest and curiosity are 
aroused by the film's glimpse into the splendid life 
and culture of oriental Siam, I heartily recommend 
Mrs. Landon’s book. “. . . It reads like fiction, 
absorbing and incredible fiction of another time and 
another world. But it is a true and moving story 
of kings, princes and concubines, of their children 
and slaves. As the author says, ‘It is seventy-five 
per cent fact, and twenty-five per cent fiction based 
on fact.’"* 

Twentieth Century—Fox has done itself proud 
with this film. The King and / is brilliant and a 
sheer delight. May I second Bosley Crowther of the 
New York Times, who cheered in his review (June 
28, 1956), “If you don't go to see it, believe us, 
you'll be missing a grand and moving thing.” 


Srupy QUESTIONS 

(1) One reviewer remarked that it seemed a shame 
to him that the King dies in the film, when actually 
he died several years after Anna had left the Sia- 
mese court. Why do you suppose he dies in the 
R & H play? Do you think that it was a good idea 
to tamper with historical fact in this case? 

(2) Discuss some of the ways in which Mrs. Leon- 
owens is shown to have influenced the Siamese, and 


* Excerpts from the Editor's Note to the Pocket 
Book abridged edition of Anna and the King of 
Siam by Margaret Landon. A current Teen “ee 
Club selection (TAB, 33 W. 42d St., New York 36, 
N.Y). 
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how she helped to change some of their traditional 
superstitions and beliefs. Use incidents depicted in 
the picture or the book as illustration. 

(3) Do some reading on the oriental dance as an 
art form, and discuss “The Small Cabin of Uncle 
Thomas” in this light. How does the Siamese 
interpretation of the Uncle Tom story differ from 
Harriet Beecher Stowe's novel? 

(4) Describe some elements of nineteenth century 
Siamese culture and society, and compare it with 
what you know of Western society of the same 
era, 

(5) Background material for a unit on musical 
comedy in America: 

Goddard Lieberson's essay in the New York Times 

Magazine for August 5, 1956. 

Gilbert Chase, America’s Music: From the Pil- 
grims to the Present (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1955). 

Cecil M. Smith, Musical Comedy in America (The. 
atre Arts, 1950). 

See Schwann LP catalogue for list of musical 
comedies available on record. 

Eten Conroy KENNEDY 
Research Associate in Mass Media 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 


Crime in the Streets 


Cecil Golann, research director for the 
mass media awards of the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation, was last in these pages 
in May, describing Hollywood's treatment 
of Alexander the Great, the young man as 
hero. In the following examination of Reg- 
inald Rose’s recent TV play-turned-film, 
Crime in the Streets, she questions the sen- 
sational handling of the plight of a dead- 
end kid, or the young man as punk. Her 
interest in the mass media’s creation of 
images of aspiration or desperation for 
young people follows naturally from her 
professional activities, for she directs that 
foundation's attempts to encourage whole- 
some materials in the mass media for the 
youthful audience. 


Hardly a day goes by without some reference to 
juvenile delinquency. Though only 2 or g per cent 
of our young people are delinquents, the alarming 
increase in juvenile crime today is disturbing to 
all who are concerned with the future of America. 
For a nation’s future depends upon its youth. 
What are the causes of juvenile delinquency? Can 
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social workers and psychiatrists develop techniques 
to reshape these warped kids? 

These are serious questions, but ones that the 
film Crime in the Streets does not answer, or even 
attempt to answer. The purpose of the story, however, 
according to its writer, Reginald Rose, is to “pre- 
sent a large block of viewers with at least an in- 
sight into some of the motivations behind this 
strange, self-destructive, antisocial drive.” 

Briefly, Crime in the Streets (Allied Artists) 
concerns a teen-age gang leader, Frankie Dane 
(played by John Cassavetes), and his short-lived 
career of violence, which culminates in his at- 
tempted murder of a man (Mr, McAllister) who 
had told him off and slapped him in the face. At 
the eleventh hour Frankie is reclaimed, partly as 
a result of the efforts of a dedicated social worker, 
Ben Wagner (played by James Whitmore), and 
partly through the love his kid brother Richie 
(Peter Votrian) unexpectedly shows him at the 
scene of the attempted murder. 

The film's message appears be this: the 
violence and antisocial acts of teen-age delinquents 
result from their feeling of being unloved and 
unwanted. Supply understanding, proper 
guidance, and supervision, and the potential crimi- 
nal can perhaps be won back to a decent and useful 
life. 

The opposing and widely prevalent point of 
view that bad kids need more discipline and more 
whippings is also presented in the comments of 
Mr. McAllister and Mr. Gioia, father of one of 
Frankie's most devoted followers, To them the 
social worker replies that severe discipline will 
not solve the problem since the trouble with these 
boys is lack of love and acceptance. He further 
cautions that reform cannot take place overnight. 
(One might remark parenthetically that this is in 
line with what many psychiatrists hold. Men who 
have never known what it is to be loved and ac- 
cepted lack the capacity to care for others enough 
to obey the law. Some of them commit murder.) 

How successfully does the film get this theme 
across? Artistically it has several serious flaws, 
which have the effect of obscuring the theme, 
making the story unconvincing, and antagonizing 
rather than winning over the audience, 

For example, the movie opens with a brutal, 
sadistic fight between two gangs, one of them 
being Frankie's. Thereafter the sordid side of slum 
life is presented in unrelieved colors. Inevitably 
people will protest that it is not necessary to hurl 
these shocking scenes at the public to get the 
Message across. Furthermore, what effect might it 
have on children to see boys using as weapons 
switch blades, zip guns, and pieces of wood with 
nails sticking out? Is there a danger of their imita 


to 
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ting in their own lives the gang warfare so graphi- 
cally depicted in the film? 

If the purpose of the film is to show that re- 
jected children may go bad and that social workers 
are trying to develop techniques to reform them, 
why drown it in so much rough stuff and sadism? 
Of course it is sometimes necessary to startle com- 
placent people into awareness of a social problem. 
But at times during this picture the realism was so 
shocking that one could not avoid wondering if 
the moral was used as an excuse for a horror-vio- 
lence film. (This apparently was the reaction of 
many New York film critics.) Moreover, by opening 
on a note of such extreme violence, the film faced 
a dramatic problem, Either sequences of increasing 
violence were required to reach an effective climax 
(and this would have been unendurable) or one 
risked making the high point an anticlimax—and 
this is what happened here. 

For the so-called climax is weak. After luring 
Mr. McAllister into an alley to knife him at 2:00 
A.M., Frankie is stopped by his kid brother Richie, 
who had followed him. Letting Mr. McAllister go, 
Frankie turns his fury on Richie, only to be over- 
come by the child's “Frankie, I love you. You're 
my brother.” Suddenly softened, Frankie puts away 
his knife. The film closes with Frankie walking 
away arm in arm with the social worker, who had 
rushed upon the scene of the crime. The effect 
of this sequence is to drop us from the level of 
a serious play about juvenile delinquency to the 
much melodrama. 

On the positive side, the motivation of the char- 
acters is often convincing. Frankie's background 
makes his actions plausible. We learn that Frankie's 
father deserted the family when the boy was 
eight, that his home life till then had been marred 
by unpleasantness between the parents, that he 
never got over his mother's having a second (il- 
legitimate) child, and finally that he had never 
been looked after properly by his harassed and 
overworked mother. It's the old story of a broken 
home, sibling rivalries, and a mother unable to 
cope with the situation. 

A fine performance is turned in by James Whit- 
more as the realistic, straight-from-the-shoulder 
social worker, whose difficulties in reaching these 
boys, hostile to authority and distrustful of out- 
siders, are believable. Frankie, for example, can- 
not believe that Wagner wants to help him out of 
kindness but accuses bim of doing it from fear. 
Wagner's man-to-man talks with Frankie are ef- 
fective, as he tells him the score and tries to ex- 
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plain to the boy why the boy acts as he does. 
Credits for fine acting should also be given to 
John Cassavetes, Sal Mineo, Mark Rydell, Peter 
Votrian, and Virginia Gregg. 
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The film is based on Reginald Rose's TV play 
of the same name. As might be expected, there are 
advantages and disadvantages in both the television 
and film media. Because of the time limits imposed 
on a TV show, it aims to achieve a powerful, single, 
concentrated effect and a rapid build-up to a 
climax. On the other hand, in a film one gains 
development in depth and a wider canvas. For 
example, many of the events leading up to the 
main action of Crime in the Streets in the film 
had to be omitted in the TV show and made clear 
by brief references in the dialogue. 

Reginald Rose has written a number of other 
TV plays. In all he shows his power to handle 
highly charged dramatic situations and to work out 
striking plots. His penetrating understanding of 
human character is always apparent. But in Crime 
in the Streets he did not do justice to the possi- 
bilities of his theme. 


Stupy QUESTIONS 


(1) Do some research on the views held by social 
workers and psychiatrists today on the causes of 
juvenile delinquency. Are children naturally bad? 
If not, what turns them to violent and antisocial 
patterns of behavior? 

(2) How convincing are the motivations supplied 
for the characters in these situations: (a) Frankie's 
decision to kill Mr. McAllister? (b) Frankie's sud- 
den reformation at the end? 

(3) How effective artistically do you find the 
climax? 

(4) Do you feel the film gets its message across? 
To what extent, if any? If not, how would you 
change it? 

(5) Do you feel that films like this do more 
harm than good? Do you believe that the “message” 
is a genuine one or a specious excuse for making 
a film of violence? 

(6) Secure a copy of Reginald Rose's new collec- 
tion, Six Television Plays ($3.95), published by 
Simon and Schuster, 6g0 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Ask your superior students to compare video and 
film treatments, trying to determine what are the 
special assets and limitations of each medium. Ask 
them to take another of Rose's plays and write a 
film scenario for part of it. An increasing number 
of the best TV playwrights are making the mark 
of print: Paddy Chayefsky (Simon and Schuster), 
Horton Foote (Harcourt, Brace), Rod Serling 
(Simon and Schuster, February, 1957) and a paper- 
back anthology of many TV playwrights (Ballan- 
tine, 35¢). The last volume should prove most 
useful for teachers who want to impress upon stu- 
dents the possibility of integrity and artistry in 
the new art form of TV dramatics. 





— Audio-Visual News ~< 


By V. EUGENE VIVIAN 


THE CELL REVEALED: The Phase Microscope, 
American Optical Co., Buffalo, N.Y. ($800 up). For 
the first time in scientific history the internal ac- 
tivity of living cells may now be observed directly. 
The movements of living bacteria and their cellular 
structure have long been a topic of conversation and 
study in biology classes, but they could never be 
seen alive. The motions of the chromosomes during 
mitosis are also in the category of the “talked 
about” but not really seen. 

The phase microscope truly reveals the details of 
intracellular activity in living material. It is with 
this instrument that new films have been produced 
portraying the action of white corpuscles in their 
disease germ warfare and other similar topics. The 
development of this microscope has been the most 
important event in microscopy in the last few 
decades (the electron microscope, a photographic 
microscope, excepted), Both light field and dark 
field backgrounds may be analyzed to examine ob- 
jects with amazing ease of change-over. It is useful 
both for demonstration and for research. (Sr. H., 
College.) 


EASIER MICROPROJECTION: The Victor Mi- 
croprojector, available from your nearest Victor 
dealer ($100-$200). This new instrument produces 
rather bright images of microscope objects to be 
viewed with lower power. It employs two or three 
objective lenses on a revolving turret. The equip- 
ment provides the detail achieved with compound 
microscopes having a lens system of approximately 
30, 60, and 100 diameters. There are no carbon 
arcs, cooling chambers, or special microscopes to 
be mounted and kept in operation. The projector, 
equipped with a blower and a 100-watt lamp, is 
easy to focus and maintain. It may be employed for 
small groups with only partial darkening of the 
room. It is a worthy addition to the demonstration 
projection equipment of any school. (Elementary, 
Jr. and Sr. H.) 


BLOODY PATH TO POWER: Richard III, 45 
mm filmstrip, 46 frames, color ($7.50) or monthly 
rental ($3.50), Audio Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield 
Ave., Maplewood, N.J. A colorful guide to the study 
of the new film produced by Laurence Olivier, or 
a pictorial aide in the study of Shakespeare's play. 
The essentials of the narrative are given by a com- 
bination of photographs and descriptive frames. 


The final frame poses a question for class discus 
sion concerned with the guarding of freedom. (Jr. 
and Sr. H.) 


TOP OF THE WORLD: North Pole, 16 mm 
film, 400 feet, B & W ($50), Young America Films, 
18 E. 4ust St., New York 17, N.Y. This interesting 
film has been edited and given a new sound track 
from a longer film of the same name produced in 
France. 

The first sequences describe the efforts of Henry 
Hudson and William Baffin in their attempts to 
find the Northwest Passage to the Orient 
scription of Robert E. Peary's attempts to conquer 
the Pole are most interesting. The history of the 
conquest of the North Pole by air is depicted next, 
and is followed by an illuminating discussion of 
transpolar distances between cities as compared to 
older sea-lane distances, Because of the tremendous 
reduction in distances traveled by polar flights, the 
establishment of polar bases as airfields became of 
great significance. 

This leads to the final section of the film, which 
depicts the United States operation Blue Jay, the 
establishment of a base on the northern coast of 
Greenland near Thule. The landings of ten train- 
loads of equipment rivaled those of the Normandy 
invasion, This base city with its two-mile runway, 


Ihe de 


hangars, and housing for several thousand is now 
being used as a source of information for mete 
orologists as well as a military way station. It may 
not be open to commercial aviation until the 
frontiers of all nations are open to airplanes of the 
free world. 

This film on the North Pole has a high interest 
value for a wide audience age range. (Upper Ele 
mentary, Jr. and Sr. H.) 


MOODY SCIENCE INSTITUTE FILMS: How 
Many Stars? 16 mm film, 400 feet, color ($qo), B & W 
($45), and Sounds in the Sea, 16 mm film, 500 feet, 
color ($120), Moody Institute of Science, Educational 
Film Division, 11428 Santa Monica Blvd., West Los 
Angeles 25, Calif., or 200 South Juniper St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

In the first film, the question of interplanetary 
and interstellar space is approached through the 
title question, By use of animated diagrams and 
new photographs made with the Mount Palomar 
200-inch telescope, the nature of the solar system 
and especially our galaxy is described. 
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After a consideration of the solar system, an 
imaginary trip is made to the next nearest star, 
Alpha Centauri, at the speed of light. This helps 
to clarify the concept of the light-year. The Milky 
Way galaxy is well diagramed and described, and 
the solar system is shown in its place within the 
Milky Way. After the consideration of other forms 
of galaxies, an estimate is made of the number of 
galaxies and the number of stars in a galaxy, and 
an answer to the title question is given. 

The photography is excellent and the narration 
is clear—with a tempo that permits students to grasp 
the meaning of what is being said. A two-page in- 
structor’s guide sheet accompanies the film; this in- 
cludes a brief résumé, new vocabulary, discussion 
questions, and reference books. 

The fascinating Sounds in the Sea film catalogues 
many new sounds discovered by the use and de- 
velopment of the hydrophone during World War II. 
Sounds produced by crustaceans and mammals as 
well as by fish provide high interest for audiences 
of a wide age range. The sequences and the narra- 
tion give the viewer an impression that he is follow- 
ing a research technique. The mystification of the 
Navy concerning loud baffling nocturnal undersea 
activity is humorously cleared up with the identifica- 
tion of the fish known as the “grunt.” The presenta- 
tion is most enjoyable and educational, The film is 
accompanied by an instructor's guide sheet. (Jr. and 
Sr. H., Jr. Coll) 

Other titles in the series by the Moody Institute 
of Science include Plant Life at Work, The Human 
Machine, Carnivorous Plants, Crystal Gazing, and 
Blind as a Bat, Preview information and service are 
provided upon request. 


GIRLS’ PHYSICAL EDUCATION: The Basic 
Rhythms Album, 4 ten-inch unbreakable records, 
8 sides, 78 r.p.m., arranged and recorded by Ruth 
Fvans for use with The Basic Rhythms Book by 
Dorothy 8. Ainsworth and Ruth Evans. The album 
($8.00) and the book ($4.50) are both issued by 
Chartwell House, 112 East igth St., New York g, 
N.Y. 

The basic rhythms program is designed for use 
in teaching the skills of fundamental and co-ordi- 
nated movement to high-school and college girls and 
to women in adult education classes. The album 
provides music specially arranged for use with 
each lesson in motor training or basic body move 
ment and balance in the book. The lessons in the 
book, which is for instructors, give students train- 
ing for improved balance and carriage, and free, 
relaxed, efficient movement in the activities of daily 
life. 

The authors have adapted elements of gymnastics 
and dance for their purpose, and the activities and 
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music offered in the book and the album were 
developed over a period of years in their basic 
rhythms classes of young women. There is sufficient 
material in book and album for a full semester's 
course in basic rhythms—although where such a 
course is not offered, instructors will find any of 
the lessons suitable for use from time to time in 
their present courses. 


POLAR BEAUTY: Arctic Wildflowers, 35 mm 
filmstrip, 33 frames, color, produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada and distributed by the 
Stanley Bowmar Co., Valhalla, N.Y. This strip has 
many excellent close-ups of the flowers of the 
short arctic summer, Views of the land and soil 
areas which are the habitat of these flowers pro- 
vide a good basis for discussion of the ecology of 
such an area, A manual accompanies the strip. 


(jr.-Sr. H., college.) 


STUDY HABITS: How to Succeed in School, 16 
mm film, 400 feet, B & W ($50), Young America 
Films, 18 EB. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. This is an 
effective film in guidance for improvement in study 
habits and the need for consistency in effort and 
performance. The film is narrated by the father of 
a boy and girl, Doug and Carol, who are discour- 
aged over their school report cards. The father then 
takes his children to his own business establishment, 
a printing plant, to illustrate to them the basic 
procedures for doing any job, whether it be part of 
a commercial enterprise or the task of doing school. 
work, The points he was able to illustrate to Doug 
and Carol were (a) planning and scheduling, (b) 
putting plans into operation and remaining on 
schedule, (c) constant self-evaluation and criticism of 
the job as it is being performed. 

Doug and Carol's father pointed out that in their 
planning and scheduling they, too, must plan for 
study, work, rest, and relaxation. For them plan- 
ning of their monetary expenditures and keeping 
fit and healthy were an important part of their 
planning. Dad showed further that each day's work 
must represent the high standard which they hoped 
to maintain. The interruptions which come from 
unplanned movies, sodas, or other distractions will, 
if they occur often, hopelessly break the schedule. 
He suggested that a good rule was to begin each 
Monday caught up, for some breaking of the sched- 
ule is inevitable. As part of evaluation he showed 
that the correct use of the tools for the job, such 
as reading skills, and planning for tests are of great 
value. 

This reviewer found that students were im- 
pressed with the similarity between business goals 
and procedures and those which they had or should 
have in school. The film is a valuable teaching aid. 
(Jr. and Sr. H.) 
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For more than half a century, 
Gregg Shorthand has been 

takes striding forward to become the 
leading shorthand system in the world 


and the Standard Shorthand System 
more in the United States. 


1an a The Gregg achievement is due to more 
than the product itself. 


, Gregg Shorthand has been supported 
; product by a service ...a service of 
publishing with many facets: 


A series of outstanding textbooks 
designed to provide quality training 
NN fed business curriculum. 


magazines. Two for 

and administrators... 

usiness Education World and 

_~ the Business Teacher. 
student magazine, Today's Secretary 
(formerly the Gregg Writer), 

the leading magazine in the field. 


» 


, pins, medals) for shorthand, typewriting, 
ption, bookkeeping, and filing. More than a million 


A A complete series of qualifying tests and 
students have taken part in this service activity. 


Professional teaching aids. Hundreds of special 

teacher’s handbooks and manuals have been prepared and 
distributed without charge . . . teacher's handbooks that are 
teacher's methods books, as well. 


Business-education specialists. A staff of experienced teachers 


and teacher-trainers who have made hundreds of talks, 
demonstrations, and workshop appearances. 


Definitely .. . it takes more than a product 
... even though the product be as outstanding as Gregg Shorthand. 


Gregg Publishing Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


VING BUSINESS EDUCATION THROUGH PUBLISHING 





